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Has  Britain  Sacrificed 

Canada's  Interests 


ADDRESS  DELIVERED  BY   MB.  JUSTICE  LONGLEY,    BEFORE  THE 
CANADIAN  CLUB  AT  HALIFAX,  APRIL  6th.  1909. 


for  many  years  there  haa  oeen  a 
constant  and  reiterated  assertion  In 
Canada,  that  Iniportant  Interests  have 
been  sacrlllced  by  the  Iraiierlal  gov- 
ernment, either  from  Incompetence  or 
subservience  to  the  United  States.  On 
public  occasions  we  are  accustomed 
to  hear  patriotic  Canadians  deplore 
the  humiliating  losses  to  which  this 
country  has  been  subjected  by  tile 
stupidity  of  British  diplomlsts.  For 
many  years  we  have  heard  from  all 
quarters  the  declaration,  that  through 
Imperial  weakness  we  wert  robbed  of 
our  just  rights  on  the  Alaska  bound- 
ary arLltratlon.  And  very  recently  at 
a  dinner  in  Montreal,  at  which  Mr 
James  Bryce.  the  British  ambassador 
at  Washington,  was  a  guest,  an  en- 
thusiastic Canadian  took  advantage 
of  the  occasion  to  declare  that  while 
Canada  has  great  territories,  he  want- 
ed Mr  Bryce  to  understand  that  she 
had  none  to  give  away.  This  was  re- 
ceived with  deafening  applause,  de- 
signed to  Impress  the  Imperial  repre- 
senutlve  with  the  fact  that  Canada 
was  going  to  submit  to  no  more  Im- 
perial complacency. 

WHOLLY  UNJl'ST  AND 
WITHOUT  FOUIVDATIOX. 

Such  a  charge  Is  a  serious  one, 
under  any  clrcura8t!:nces,  and  now 
that  Canada  is  becoming  a  large  Im- 
portant and  almost  entirely  self-gov- 
erning country,  claiming  the  right  to 
make  or  take  part  In  the  making  of 
our   own   treaties   and    bargains,   the 


question  is  one  of  moment,  and  ought 
to  be  carefully  looked  Into.  Thu  ob- 
ject of  this  paper.  Is  to  show  that  the 
charge  Is  wholly  unjust  and  without 
any  substantial   foundation. 

I  propose  to  briefly  review  the  In- 
cidents connected  with  each  of  the 
Important  treaties  and  arbitrations  In 
which  Canadian  Interests  have  been 
Involved,  and  attempt  to  demonstrate 
that  In  none  of  them  has  Incompetence 
been  displayed  by  the  Imperial  gov- 
ernment, nor  Is  there  a  trace  of  a 
disposition,  to  make  Canadian  Inter- 
fsts  subservient  to  the  United  States 
or  any  country  whatsoever, 
DlSCrSSIOX  OF 
THEATY  OF  1788. 

It  can  scarcely  be  claimed  that 
Canada  was  directly  concerned  In  the 
treaty  of  peace  and  independence  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  concluded  in  17S3.  Outside  of 
the  thirteen  revolted  states  there  were 
settlements  In  Acadia,  and  along  the 
St,  Lawrence  river,  .nostly  French. 
The  latter  was  designated  "Canada" 
and  had  been  acquired  bv  conquest  In 
1759.  The  Joundarles  of'  French  Can- 
ada was  extensive  and  reached  as  far 
as  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  rivers. 
The  war  of  suppression  had  been  car- 
ried on  for  years,  under  pressure  from 
the  King,  and  repeated  disasters  were 
making  It  unpopular  with  the  English 
people.  The  great  l^ri  Chatham  was 
denouncing  It  amid  I  he  plaudits  of  the 
nation     The  surrender  of  Cornwallis 
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at  Yorktown  had  given  the  coup  de 
(fiace  to  Ijord  North's  admlnttitratton 
and  another  was  formed  under  tTip 
Marquitt  of  RocklnKham  wtth  ^  h 
advanced  llbMrals  aa  Charles  Fox  and 
Ijord  Shellmrne  aa  mlnlaterH.  Popular 
opinion  demanded  and  the  new  mlnlH- 
tera  were  anxloua  for  peace,  and  the 
foreign  secretary  took  atepa  to 
neRotlate  at  Paiis  to  thta  end.  I^ord 
Shelburne  selected  aa  the  Hrltlah 
neK^tlator,  a  Mr.  Oawald,  who  was  a 
Bucceaaful  Scotch  merchant,  whose 
wife  had  large  eatatea  In  America  and 
the  West  Indies,  and  who,  it  was  be- 
lieved would  be  agreeable  to  Mr. 
Franklyn.  Aa  the  American  congreaa 
sent  John  Adams  and  John  Jay,  two 
very  able  men  to  cooperate  with  Mr. 
Franklyn  In  the  negotiation,  it  is 
scarcely  deniable  that  he  was  over- 
matched. Mr.  Fox  dhl  not  ai>prove  of 
Oswald,  and  had  Thomas  Grenville  as 
his  agent  in  Paris.  These  negotia- 
tions are  a  long  story. 

THE  HTURY  OF 
THE   •  EGOTIATIOXS. 

Franklyn  suggested  that  Canada 
aud  Acadia  should  be  handed  over  to 
the  new  commonwealth,  and  Oswald 
was  quite  complacent  about  it;  but  la 
the  end  the  British  government  re- 
jected this  propoaltlon.  Mr.  Henry 
Ptrachey  wa;'  sent  to  complete  nego- 
tiations, and  It  only  remained  to  ac- 
cept the  Independence  of  the  thirteen 
states  and  to  fix  the  boundaries.  The 
boundaries  agreed  upon  in  the  Treaty 
of  Paris,  1783,  were  not  strictly  the 
boundaries  between  the  British  pos- 
aesslona  and  the  United  States.  France 
was  really  a  party  to  the  treaty,  as 
it  was  negotiated  under  the  eye  and 
w4th  the  full  Knowledge  of  the  French 
government.  It  waa  contemporaneous 
with  the  treaty  of  peace  signed  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  France  at 
Versailles  the  same  day.  The  bound- 
aries fixed  In  that  treaty  were  the 
boundaries  of  the  United  States,  and 
represented  the  area  to  which  that 
nation  was  to  be  confined.  The  east- 
ern and  northern  boundariea  repre- 
sented the  demarcation  between  the 
United  States    and    British  territory. 


France  and  Spain  held  large  areas  on 
the  west  and  south  of  the  original 
thirteen  «t;it*'8,  and  Great  Britain 
could  not  have  undertaken  to  fix  the 
limitations  of  the  United  States,  In 
theae  directions.  The  boundaries  of 
the  United  States  were,  therefore, 
niadn  In  such  a  form,  aa  not  to  inter- 
fere with  territory  held  by  France  and 
Spain 

.IDJI'STED  SO  THAT 
TKKRITOKY  WAS*  AFFECTED. 

Hut  they  were  adjusted  in  such  a 
way  that  part  of  what  waa  Canadian 
territory  under  the  treaty  with 
France  in  176:i,  and  by  the  Quebec 
act  of  1774,  waa  added  to  the  terri- 
tory of  the  original  thirteen  atatea. 
It  was  urged  by  the  American 
negotiators  that  to  havt  confined  the 
United  States  to  the  actual  'ooundaries 
of   the   thirteen   states,    w(  have 

left  them  without  room  f  growth 
and  expanaion,  and,  therei.  e,  con- 
ceaaiona  of  western  terrltoi  y  were 
granted,  aa  far  north  aa  the  lakes. 
But  it  must  be  borne  In  mind  that 
thla  land  was  entirely  unaettled  and 
Ita  i,otcntlal  value  could  not  then  be 
realized,  aa  fully  as  events  have  since 
demonstrated.  The  St.  Cioix  river 
waa  the  extreme  ea.,tern  boundary, 
thence  from  Us  head  waters  to  run 
due  north  to  the  height  of  land,  divid- 
ing the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  from 
thoae  of  the  St.  Lawrence;  thence 
along  the  Highland  extended  to  the 
Connecticut  river  at  forty-five  de- 
greea,  north  latitude;  thence  to  run 
due  west  to  the  St.  Lawrence  river; 
thence  the  St.  Lawrence  river  and  the 
Great  Lakea  were  the  boundaries. 
From  Lake  Superior  the  line  was  to 
run  west  to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods; 
thence  west  to  the  Misslsaippl  river, 
the  head  waters  of  which  were  then 
supposed  to  reach  a  point  north  of 
this  tine.  Subsequently  It  was  dis- 
covered that  the  head  w:  -ra  of  the 
Mississippi  did  not  extend  as  far 
north  as  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  and, 
by  subsequent  treaty  the  boundary 
was  to  extend  westerly  on  the  forty- 
ninth  parallel  to  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. 
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THAT  PART  WHICH 
EXTENDED  TO  THE  OHIO. 

Complaint  has  always  been  made 
that  the  HritlBh  trovernmpnt  dltl  not 
inalat  upon  holding  that  part  of  New 
France  which  extended  to  the  Ohio 
and  MlBaUflfppI  rivers,  if  this  had 
been  Inatsted  upon,  the  present  Rfeat 
statea  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illlnola,  Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin  and  imrt  of  MlnneHotu 
would  have  belonged  to  Canada.  It 
.*eeirs  to  me  very  iiselesB  to  revert  to 
these  old  mattera.  The  United  States 
nogotlators  would  not  agree  to  these 
boundaries.  They  ursed  that  In  part- 
ing from  the  old  country,  it  was  In 
every  way  desirable  they  should 
separate  on  Kood  terms. 

They  pointed  out  that  this  western 
terrlrory  waa  ess^^ntlal  to  their  growth 
and  expansion.  They  could  scarcely 
hope  to  develop  International  propor- 
tions if  their  boundaries  were  con- 
fined to  the  strip  of  states  along  the 
Atlantic  ocean.  British  commission- 
ers, perhaps  too  complacently,  con- 
ceded a  boundary  which  extended  to 
the  Great  Lakes.  But  It  was  done  a 
hundred  and  twenty-five  years  ago, 
and  to  moan  over  It  Is  Idle.  The 
largest  and  possibly  the  best  part  of 
the  continent  was  left.  Canada  has  a 
territory  nearly  as  large  ti  Europe 
and  ample  for  all  the  growth  and  ex- 
pansion she  can  achieve  In  a  cycle  of 
ages,  and  we  can  very  well  afford  to 
let  the  past  rest.  Let  us  develop  what 
we  have  and  look  to  the  future. 

THE  A8HBURT0N 
TREATY   OF   1843. 

This  Is  the  treaty  concerning  which 
the  feeling  Is  almost  universal  that 
Canada's  Interests  were  sacrificed  by 
the  Ineffectlvenesft  of  British  diplom- 
acy, and  therefore  it  will,  with  dlffl- 
Ciiliy,  oe  believed  that  a  careful  study 
of  the  whole  quest'on  will  demon- 
strate that  it  was  the  United  States 
that  Bufl>  red  and  Canada  which  gain- 
ed. Yet,  In  spite  of  the  long  cherish- 
ed convictions  which  have  been  held 
on  this  point,  I  shall  venture  to  pre- 
Bent  the  other  idea. 

The  dlfricultles  concerning  the 
eastern  and  north-eastern  boundaries 


of  the   Ignited  States  nroBe  from  the 
Interprftntion  of  the  treaty  of  ITN.l.  In 
this  is  found  the  following  cIhuhp: 
"Article  2.       And     that     uU  dis- 
putes which  mlBht  arise  In  future 
on   the  subject   ot   the   houndarif-B 
of  the  s.iiil  United  Stiitos  m:iv  hi 
jireventfd.  it  la  herebv  agreed  and 
dpcl:ired  that  tht-  following  shall 
be    their   boundaries,   viz.;      From 
the  north-west      jinu:le     of     Nova 
Scotia,  namely,  that  angle  which 
Is     formed   by  a  line     drawn  due 
north  from   the  source  of  the   St. 
Croix     river     to     the     highlands; 
along  the  said  highlands  which  dl- 
vMe  those     rivers     which     emi)ty 
themselves     Into     the     River     St. 
I^^wrcnce,   from    those   which    fall 
Into   the    Atlantic    ocean    to    tlie 
north-western  most   head  of  Con- 
nectU'ut   river;    thence   east    by   a 
line  which  is  to  be  drawn  along 
the  middle  of  the  River  St.  Croix 
from  its     mouth     In     the  Hay  of 
Fundy,   and     from    its   source   di- 
rectly north  to  the  aforesaid  high- 
lands, which     divide     the     rivers 
which  fall  Into  the  Atlantic  ocean 
from  those     which    fall   Into  the 
River  St.   Lawrence." 
I<et    it    be    borne    In    mind    that    the 
boundaries    fixed    by    this    treaty    were 
not  new,  hut  were  In  the  exact  phrase- 
ology whlc-h  had  been  already  fixed  l>y 
imperial   act   at    a   time   when    all    the 
.sections    rnncerned     were    eolnnies      of 
Great  Britain.     iMalne  was  itien  a  part 
of  the  province  of  Massachusetts    and 
Nova  Scotia  included  New    Brunswick. 
The   Quebec   act      of     17TI      fixed    the 
southern  boundaries  of  Qu.  i.ec  as  fol- 
lows:—"On    the    south    by   a   line    from 
the    Bay    of    Chaleur    along    the    high- 
lands   which    divide      the     rivers      that 
empty    themselves    Into    the    Ri'-'^r    St. 
Lawrence   from    those   which    fail   Into 
the  sea,  etc." 

I.,  the  charter  of  Nova  Scotia  to  Sir 
William  Alexander  in  161'1  ttie  western 
boundary  of  the  province  was  the  St. 
Croix  river  to  its  source  and  a  line 
thence  northerly  to  the  nearest  water 
fallinar  Into  the  St.  I.rfiwrence. 

EXTENDED  TO   ST.   LAWRENCE 
AT   THE    FIRST. 

Originally,  the  northern  boundary  of 
Massachusetts  and   Xova     Scotia     ex- 


tt-ndetl  tu  the  River  St.  I^wn-iii-i-. 
Their  llmltH  wtrv  therefore  redtrlfted 
by  ttie  priK-lamatlon  ut'  ITtiJ,  made  af- 
ter the  treaty  with  hYunce  whlfh 
i-etleil  New  Francf.  or  Citnudu.  t« 
Great  Britain,  and  the  Qut'l)ec  act  nf 
1774,  which  Rave  that  province  a  xtrlp 
iif  tcrrltnry  ••(mth  of  the  8t.  Ijiwrt-nce, 
extentllnir  to  the  hlKhlamln,  »>r  water- 
r«hi'd,  Heparntlnff  the  Htrt'iiinii  tl<>\s  inK 
Intn  the  Ht,  Lawrence  from  thone  II -w- 
InK  Ititn  the  Kea. 

THE   WORDO  BCrORE 
AND  AFTER   IDENTICAL. 

In  the  treaty  or  llh-i,  thertfore,  the 
words  uaed  In  Uescrlblng  the  bounda- 
rltH  of  thi-  I'nilcd  State*)  were  exactly 
the  wordu  which  diDcrllted  the  Itoundu- 
rles  of  these  provlnceB  before  the  rev- 
olutionary war.  The  Hr«t  dltncult> 
uroHc  over  the  Identity  of  the  Ht.  Crulx 
river.  Aii'^ther  amaller  river  had  come 
to  be  calkd  the  St.  Croix,  the  present 
St.  Cr.>lx  river  was  calleii  the  Scoodle. 
The  AmerlcunM  claimed  to  the  St.  John 
river,  the  Brl»'  "i  to  the  Penobscot.  To 
settle  this  difficulty,  a  commls«lc)n  wan 
appointed  conelstlng  of  Thoma^i  Bar- 
clay, of  Annapolis,  reprei^entlng  the 
British  government,  and  David  How- 
ell, of  Rhode  Island,  reprenenting  the 
I'nlted  States.  These  selected  Kgbert 
Uenson,  of  New  York,  -■*  umpire.  Ward 
Chipman,  Sr.,  was  counsel  for  Great 
Britain,  an  1  James  Sullivan  for  the 
United  Stati'ti.  Investigation  revealed 
that  the  Ut.  Croix  inland,  on  which 
De.Monts  .-..^nt  the  winter  of  1604-5. 
wa«  at  the  mouth  of  the  then  Scoodle 
river.  Tlie  Scooiile,  nin\  the  Ht.  Croix, 
river  \va.s  adopted.  The  AmerU-in 
cominlssioners  acted  almolutely  fairly 
and  the  award  was  unanimous.  Ward 
<.'hlpm.in  was  th^a  most  notable  tigure 
In  the  early  life  of  New  Brunswick, 
its  iiljleHt  advocate  and  its  strongest 
man.  He  made  a  special  study  of  this 
boundary  question,  and  he  and  his  ;on. 
Ward  Chipman,  Jr.,  afterwards  chief 
Justice  of  New  Brunswick,  continued 
to  act  at*  cuunsel  for  the  British  side 
In  furtht  r  disputes.  The  St.  Croix 
river  "im  traced  to  its  source,  and  a 
monument  erected,  which  was  ever  af- 
terwards recognized  by  all  parties. 
Sulis-eqi;ent  disputes  were  in  respect 
of  the  line  north  of  this  monument. 

THE   MAP   USED 
AT  PARIS   IN    1783. 

It    Is   reasonably    certain     that     the 


negotlatt  s  lit  Paris  in  ITtO  used 
Mttchel'  •.  map  of  thin  section  In  their 
negotlailons,  and  the  only  hlKhlanils 
nhown  on  ttils  map  are  thotie  near  the 
St.  Lawrenee  rl'er  not  far  from  the 
Little  .Metis  river.  I'miuentlonatily, 
thin  was  the  place  where  the  p'lrlles 
thought  the  original  line  was  to  run. 
It  must  be  borne  In  mliid  tn.>l  the 
boundary  ut  New  France  w;is  exactly 
the  same  betw  u  that  province  and 
Nova  Scotia  ai.il  that  province  and 
Massi'-.-husett".  If  Nova  Scotia  ran  to 
the  highlands  near  the  St.  i..awrencc. 
Mt-cachusetts  went  there.  If  Xova 
Scotia's  boundary  was  much  farther 
south,  then  .Massai-husettM'  would  bt 
correspondingly  south,  for  preclse!> 
the  siinic  line— "the  higliands  sepa- 
rating the  waters  fliwlng  *nto  the  St 
I<awrenep  from  those  flowing  Into  the 
ttea" — the  southern  I'oundary  of  Que- 
bec, applbd  Itoth  to  Novii  Scotia  ard 
.M  iss-ni-husetts   iiltke. 

MUCH  DIFFICULTY  MIGHT 
HAVE  BEEN  AVb.DED. 

No  doub*  existed  at  the  eari.v 
states  that  In  seeking  the  northwot 
angle  of  Nova  Scotia  It  was  necessar.v 
to  cross  the  St.  .lohn  river,  and  .■'(tk 
a  point  very  much  farther  north.  If 
thli>  due  north  line  had  xossed  the  St. 
John  river  wesi  of  the  Madawaska 
river,  it  Is  likely  that  much  sultse<iuent 
difhculty  \M-uld  hiVe  b  en  avoided.  It 
was  never  a  question  simply  of  a  few 
miles  more  or  less  of  land,  Imt  there 
wa^  a  mont  serious  question  involved 
in  crosBlnti  the  St,  John  river  ■  ist  of 
the  Madawaska.  The  oril.v  means  of 
cr.mmunlcatlim  between  Canada  and 
Nova  Scotia  at  that  time  was  up  the 
St.  John  river  to  the  Madawaska, 
tlience  by  i.ie  Madawaska  to  the  Tcm- 
iscouata  lake,  thence  by  v*\  easy  road 
following  an  Indian  trail  to  the  St. 
Lawrence.  It  v:aa  by  this  route  that 
parties  went  back  and  forth  between 
the  trt'o  provincet-  from  Halifax  to 
Quebec.  It  was  down  the  Madawaska 
that  settlers  came  that  founded  the 
Madavaska  colony,  of  which  Ed- 
mundsion  Is  now  the  center,  and  which 
was  abou*  the  only  settlement  in  the 
disputed  territory.  This  Madawaska 
route  was  not  only  the  siiortest  and 
most  direct  from  Nova  Scotia  to  Que- 
bec, but  it  was  the  only  posBlble  route 
in  winter  when  the  navigation  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  was  closed.  It  was  the 
only  route  in  winter  from  Quebec  to 
England      through      British     territory. 


MHllii  vnTv  ■nnipttttim  ncM  lo  KriKliind. 
I'V  cnnrtpMy.  throiiirti  Amcrlnin  pi>rin. 
I  -    iir     nilHiirnIcrntiimlljiK    iiilitht 

!■  any  tlint-,  unit  hh  it  iiilll|jir> 

M  MlnlllWIIskll      rolltr      IMll-t 

)it-    K   -      '>|i<'n  at    111    Ini/iiMlM. 

A   MAN    or   FORESIGHT 
AND   'NTELLIQENT   ZCAL. 

Th>-  lif!  man  tn  reatlxi'  Iht-  Herimm- 
MPK*  (.f  thix  fcHtun-  iif  the  b'liitulnry 
vuM  Sir  (luv  rarU'tim.  at  that  time 
govern  or -({«>n«Tnl  of  CHnada.  Thf  murt' 
lhl«  r»?murkHli!t'  man  1m  utiidlf)!.  tlie 
mori'  one  jo  imprt'^'CHil  with  hl«  for*'- 
xlKht  an<l  lnt(>MlK«-nt  zenl.  He  rbw  the 
flirtlrulty  aM  tai'ly  hh  ITN'i.  am)  Un.k 
ftepn  ti>  prt-vt-nt  thiH  iill-lrii|>iirtHnt 
rnutf  rr  ni  falllnK  lnt*»  the  control  of 
the  rnlti.l  StutcK  If  it  could  he  av-ol.l- 
k1.  That  th-  northw.')"t  nndif  of  Nova 
Scotia  woiilil  vrofH  (he  8t.  John  river 
wan  not  then  Herioufly  Hinptiti'  hy 
any.  Ward  Chlprmn.  the  hem  mfiuiui'.i 
liiaii  on  thi'  hoiimlary  iinl  the  ptrwlyl- 
ent  advocate  «f  Hrlttxh  cUiln'^,  nmdi' 
thiH  Htateiiirnl  ht-fnre  the  St.  t'rolx 
eommlMnhtnem  In  17H7: — "A  1<nf  diii' 
Hffrth  from  the  (<ourc-e  of  t.-f  wi'Hi,rn 
or  main  hranc-h  of  the  Heoo.'le  o-  Mt. 
Proix  will  iiilly  seeure  this*  eiVect  (to 
keep  aourreji  of  rlvem  in  territory 
thrnURh  whieh  they  empty)  to  the 
United  StatPH  In  every  Inntance.  and 
alau  to  Great  Britain  In  all  Instancex 
except  In  that  of  the  river  ?».  John, 
where  It  hecomen  ImpoKsihle.  hy  rea- 
Sim  that  thf  xnnrrp  of  thif*  rive  is  t.> 
the  westward,  not  only  c)f  the  wet-tern 
houndary  line  of  Xova  Scotia,  but  of 
the  Ro  es  of  the  Penobscot  an"  "ven 
of  the  »  ehec.  so  that  thl»  nnrih  ncte 
must  of  necessity  cross  the  rivep  St. 
John." 

HIS  OBJECT  TO    KEEP 
OPEN   COMMUiNICATION. 

In  1787  Lord  Doi-cheater  urote  to  hl-i 
l)roth°r.  ThomaH  (  nrleton.  the  gover- 
nor .if  New  Bri  nswick,  requesting 
him  to  appoint  a  sitrveyo.  ;.reneral  to 
meet  u  similar  of  fit  er  In  Quebec,  to 
detern,  Ine  the  bouncary  between  the 
two  prnvlncep.  His  (  l)Jeet  wa?,  as  ex- 
pressed In  his  letter,  lo  keep  open  the 
communication.  White  tht  dispute 
with  the  United  States  ns  to  the  boun- 
dary wa'^  Ktm  outstanding,  hv  made 
an  appeal  to  his  brother,  the  governor 
of  New  Brunswick,  to  settle  ttie 
boundary  between  Xew  Brunswick  rnd 
Quebec  In  such  a  way  as  would  be 
averse  to  the  American  cinim  that  the 
boundarle.'*  of  Maine  weni         'at  north. 


HIm  forenecliJB  Judirment  recoj;nliet1 
that  the  •■axi'  agaln^tt  the  I'nltetl 
Htate<>  loiild  not  be  Min'eexiifully  rexliit- 
cil  If  V.  w  Brunswick  ptr-lwtid  In 
"bilmlim  ■>  northern  bonmbirv  ,-,,  iiinr 
the  Ht.  l-iwrence.  bci'iiuce  .Iw  north- 
ern bonn>)ary  of  New  Brimi\>ick  and 
-Ma-cacdUfi'ttJi  was  the  xnme.  The 
Xew  Urun-wlok  (tovernment  t.b«olule- 
ly  refused  '.o  lebl  a  foot  of  ihelr 
claim  nortn  at  the  very  moment  that 
they  were  uslnn  every  eff^irt  to  curtail 
the  no  thern  lHMin('.nrleH  of  .Maine, 
which  were   Identical    vlth  their  own. 

UNITED  STATES  CLAIM 

TO   ST.   LAWRENCE   HI0HLAND8. 

When  It  became  essential  to  coiitrst 
the  claim  of  Mi.sj^achusi'ttx  to  the 
boundaries  which  the  termit  of  the 
rreatv  manU'cctly  ifave  her  In  order 
to  preserve  the  .Madawaska  route, 
every  form  of  ingenuity  was  resorted 
(o  to  efcnpe  the  full  claim  to  ihehlgh- 
lanfis  near  the  St.  Lawrence.  New 
Brunswick  surveyors  professed  to  dis- 
cover a  few  hills  forty  mllcH  north  of 
the  monument  at  the  head  of  the  St. 
Croix  river,  and  these  hills  were  se- 
riously c(tn  tended  for  by  Mr.  Ward 
t'hlpman  ns  the  hlgbldnds  of  the 
treaty,  altho  In  no  sense  did  they  di- 
vide the  w-.ters  flowhuT  Into  the  Ht. 
I-awrence  from  tho.'«e  Mowing  Into  the 
sea.  and  notwithstanding  his  previous 
statement  that  the  line  must  Inevit- 
ably cross  the  St.  John  river  and  run 
north  oT  It.  All  sorts  of  surveys  were 
made  and  various  propoaltlons  were 
pro?)ounded.  but  tbf  United  States 
would  accept  .  one  of  them,  and  stout- 
ly maintained  .»s  claim  to  the  high- 
lands near  the  St.  Lawrence. 

SETTLEMENT   FORMED 
ON    DISPUTED   TERRITORY. 

In  time  the  Inevitable  happened. 
Settlements  were  formed  on  or  near 
the  disputed  territory,  and  these  ulti- 
mately came  In  conflict  In  1827  and 
war  was  threatened.  To  avert  hostili- 
ties, a  convention  wr  agreed  upon, 
.'<ubmltting  the  points  in  dispute  to 
the  Klrg  of  the  Netherland-*.  After 
hea-:nK  all  that  could  he  said  and  Buh- 
mltted  on  both  sides,  he  made  an 
award  vhtch  gave  to  the  United 
States  iiearly  all  iney  claimed,  but 
fixed  a  compromise  line  which  gave 
to  .N'ew  Brunswick  and  Quebec  the 
MadBwaska  river  and  the  St.  John 
river  dr»wn  to  where  the  line  due  north 
from  the  head  of  the  St.  Croix  strikes 


that  rlvir  Jiial  r.eloK  Or.-.nd  PbII.— 
mu.h  in.)r,.  Inili'r.l  ihiin  ih<'  CnltLcl 
atulvn  ,t  undir  Ihr  iirl.JIrulliin  Ir.aiy 
— )>t  thlB  ilnlalnn  »■  i»  lu'ceptid  hy 
f  r.nl  Hrlliiln,  \,.„  iiruii.wuk  ami 
<  iinuclii  lie.nii,,.  u  „v„  ,hH^  ,(,,  ,.„,.. 
M.'.J  rimli.  „f  c..mmiinUnil„n  rurulii,.), 
Ili.'y  hud  ainaya  iimlptiili'il,  hut  the 
I  tlir.jl  8ia(„  cl.'i'llm.l  tu  ncc-nt  thia 
aiM.r.l,  fiiv.,riihl<.  i.  It  waa.  itlvlnn  thpm 
II'  .irly  al]  thr  territory  tht-y  hail  .•im- 
ti'iiiU-<l  for. 
In   in:ii  ihl.  ,llM.ut,.,l  l.rrlt..|-y  Irrl  tu 

pirthtT    tr.,„hl,..      A    1 1,l,m    „,Turrml 

iittiM...ii  riviil  liimhtriiii'n.  iitiij  nrmicl 
ni4ii  nerv  «ent  tu  the  s.ith.  hv  thf 
K;>v.Tnnr  „l  Main,,  anil  Rovirnnr  nf 
•>■■»■  nriinHuii'k.  fnrtunut.ly.  hy  the 
ill.i.niT  „f  thi-  WuKhlnKton  RoVHrn- 
k  ,,:,.  '"'"''■'■"'I'"'  prnvintfil  uctiial 
himllMl  «  Dnre  m.iri'  Ihr  mattfr  wi« 
riT.rr.'il  hy  miiluul  conn-nt  ti>  a  Jiiint 
rommlaalon.  Mr.  Diinlvl  Wib.ter  no- 
r.-..  r,,..,l  the  rnlliMl  aiat|.«.  anil  Mr 
Alrxi-iiiliT  Harlnit,  l,„ril  Aahhurtiin. 
rc!.ry...nli(l  onal  Britain. 
CANADIANS  OVER-CSTIMATI 
THE   ALLEQEO    LOSS. 

U  hiiH  lii'fn  ri'ppalrilly  aamTtpil  that 
Barlnit  »a»  n  wi'uk  min  anil  thiit 
Mi-hnlfr  got  thi-  hotter  of  him.  Mr. 
Burlnn.  thci  an  ahlp  huHnran  man.  anil 
hcail  cif  the  uroat  Baring  Hciuni'.  na» 
piThapa.  nnt  an  fiiurli..n'Pi|  negotiator. 
Hut  Canaillana  prfpoatt-roualy  over-ea- 
llmalv  the  Importanie  of  the  matter  In 
illapute  ami  the  aMeced  loss  that  ac- 
crued. The  general  Impress  hm  la  that 
the  re.ult  of  this  conyentlon  was  the 
projection  of  the  state  of  Maine  Into 
Canadian  territory,  and  that  hut  for 
this  treaty,  a  short  line  of  railway 
from  St.  John  to  Montreal  could  have 
heen  hunt  on  Canadian  soil.  A  care- 
ful exiimlnatlon  Into  the  matter  will 
demonstrate  that  this  la  a  cherished 
Illusion.  The  disputed  terrltorv  In  the 
Aroostook  valley  amounted  to  twelve 
thousand  square  mllea  of  land,  and  If 
every  foot  of  It  had  been  given  to  New 
Brunswick,  the  state  nf  Maine  would 
still  have  projected  to  almost  as  large 
extent  as  al  present.  The  result  of 
the  convention  was  a  compromise,  hy 
which  the  United  States  got  seven 
thousand  square  miles  and  New  Bruns- 
wick   five  thousand. 

THE    DISPUTE    CAME 

TO    HEAD  AFTER   TREATY. 

The  dispute  hetween  Quebec  and 
^^Z  ""■""■■""If"  "»  lo  the  boundaries 
bMiieen   them,    which    had   heen  active 


fnr  ytmn  befor»  the  imf>, 
!r'..'rr,       '1'       '        "'•"       """•       '►" 

treat}.  As  It  was  Impossible  for 
the  two  province,  to  reach  an  ainlc- 
■iMe  adjustment  It  was  taken  ,ip  by 
the  ciil,)nlal  office  under  Mr.  (llad- 
stone.        Two      cimimlssloners,      Mnjnr 

" """"     "<"l      ruptain       Henderson. 

i.,i  "  .!"'".  '""  '"  '■>nmlne  carefully 
llto    the     boundaries    between    the    two 

which,  after  „,me  further  ndjudlca- 
Ibm  wu.  conllrmeil  by  the  imperial 
?o,.  'L""'';'-  ^'"'  '"'""'lury  llxeil  was. 
lonpromlse.  The  comn.ls.lonera  had 
the  assistance  and  advice  of  Hon.  J. 
>.  Johnstone,  at  that  time  uttorney- 
jreneral  „r  .Voy^  Scotla.  and  their  re- 
7,1  ."."  '''"'■'■n"'l.>-  able,  logical  and 
ucl.l  statetnent.  doubtless  the  work  of 
mo,.*''''"  -^"y"  S™'l""-  "he  of  the 
most  remarkable  features  of  Ihta  re- 
1,1  i'  V  ""  <-"i"mlal..nerB  hold 
r  h  •-'■"■,  F'"""*!'!"  I»  In  the  right 
111  I,  ■;"'"  '"■■  ""■  8<-  1-awrence 
.ater.hed  as  her  northern  boundary. 
r„„.Ti  . ..?"■.    "■'»■    "«"    Maine    not 

[''"'"'  -nmied?  They  also  declare 
'ov  '*••«;  "^"'"wl'-K  has  no  claim  to 
11}  terrltorj-  west  of  the  due  north 
h«.  1"", '""',"  "'  "">  hlghlonds.  and 
that  Quebec  has  no  claim  to  any  terri- 
tory south  of  the  northern  watershed, 
doe  n^'lVri"'  J""  "■"""'•y  »e«l  of  the 
Theo  1  '"'.''"*".''"'  "'I""*  lo  either. 
JH,  ,■  'Z"^:-  '"  "•"'"'  '"'I  I'  helong.  If 
Seelne  'J'"/'  ^"'  ""•  <-'>nimlasloners 
declare  that  as  by  the  treaty  of  1842 
th's   territory   la   British,   they  are  call- 

venlently  a.  possible  between  thef  o 
provinces.  This  area  amounts  o 
something  like  S.OOO  square  mlles.and  it 
Is  apportioned   to   these    two  provinces 

ihi.  I    .5  "'"'"''' *'"'■<■»   >"'<    elalm.and 
this  Is  the  way  that  Canada  was  sacrl- 
llced    by    the    Ashburton    treoty. 
MIQHT   HAVE  OOT 
ASSENT  OF  SENATE. 

No  convention  giving  Canada  the 
W'hole  of  this  area  could  have  possibly 
obtained  the  assent  of  the  United  states 
?J"?'t-  ,  "  ""■  "'"*'  lilfflculty  that 
that  body  wa.i  Induced  to  approve  of 
the  treaty  actually  made;  If  nothing 
hna     been     conceded     hy     Mr.       Baring 

^h*"'*',,^.""'?  ^""^  *"■»"  ""  "Convention. 
The  difficulty  would  have  grown  acute 
and  certainly  ended  In  war.  Was  It 
worth  while  to  go  lo  war  over  seven 
thousond  square  miles  of  timber  land? 
If  New  Brunswick  had  obtained  every 


niTi.  .Iw  «  i«  .iiklnic.  "'■  fur  a*  I  i-nn 
inuki'  out  rritni  u  ciir.ritl  i-xiiiiilniitl»r> 
or  Ihf  miip,  I'viTy  root  of  Ihi-  pri'M'nl 
ulL.rl  llni-.  mini  .Monipal  to  Ml,  John. 
KoiiliJ  mill  iiiivi.  l„.,.n  mill  on  A  iiTl 
Clin  Koll.  nnii  in.iiiv  mllin  from  ;iny 
CiinHflliiii    l.rrltory. 

Mui-li  lm«  \,nn  ,111,1  In  ri'ipiMt  lo  Iho 
ui...  of  I  inuii  l.>  VIr.  \Vi.|.,t,r  with  ii 
rfil  lln..,  aiilil  lo  hiivc  lu'cn  mark- 
ed liy  llrnjiirnln  Krinklln.  whiih  miii- 
IHirtfd  lhi.  Rrllluli  .onlrntlon.  .\ 
IhoriiuKti  InvffillKQiion  Into  tin.  huh- 
trr  illK|iofii>it  of  liny  flvnlrtciinci'  to  l.c 
nttni'hiil  to  thin  ImMilvnt.  .Mr.  Wii  - 
"■ti-r  liiiil  a  „i„„.  „i,i,iin,.,|  ,ro,„  ,|„. 
nrrhlvi-,«  m  Parln.  nlih  ,i  r.'il  i|ni'  lii- 
•llc.illrg  n    houn.lnry   .--.v.ir.ilil..  to   Hrl- 

tl«h     'lnlniM.    utiiT    li,.    illil    ninko    k I 

"»<•  "f  It  Willi  ihr  rnlt.'il  Ht«li>»  i..'ii. 
•111".  But  that  thia  mnp  wii»  nuirkiil 
I'V  hrunklln  thtro  Ik  not  n  piirtli-lr 
"I  proof.  ,\ir,  Wi'li.l.r  wii«  «.■.•r.■lllr^ 
of  ulnlc  iinil  niitiiiMliy  uuxIoum  thil 
hi"  iirranvi'iiirnt  of  ihn  iiuiltiT  nhoiilil 
If  rntlllpil  nnil  n  trouhlp»ome  nndilau- 
imiuj  mnttpr  of  dlnputr  Ur  illnpomil 
of.  MlH  treaty  pn(-oiinli'ri>(]  the  nl- 
mo«t  Invnrlahl..  fat.,  of  ,11  irrati.-« 
nmili.  Iiy  Uu.  Amprli'iin  .■xn-iitlvi'.  and 
HlltriK  were  not  Hiiiitlnir  that  thl;* 
triaty  would  f,||  „f  ratllliallon.  .Mr. 
Weh.tfr  w,-nt  liffon-  a  .■ommllli'i-  of 
the  ■i.nati.  to  um.  hh  i-rrorI»  to  miMirp 
lt«  aio.pnt.  and  one  of  the  Initenlouii 
and  elTecllve  menni.  emuloyed  liy  h'm 
wa»  tlie  theatrical  exhililtlon  of  thin 
map.  Bhiph  Ko  alarmed  the  .enatcirn 
mat  the  treaty  wan   promptiv  ratified. 

THe  MAP  SENT  TO  THE 
KINO  BY  OSWALD. 

But  history  han  made  a  further  dlK- 
Mvery  In  renpect  of  maps.  At  the 
very  moment  A»hhurton  \vn»  neKotlat- 
u,"  IJ";  *"■■  "VlLter  there  was  In 
HlB  Majeatys  archive.  In  London  a 
ninp  sent  to  the  Klnu  by  Mr.  o»wald. 
snuivlnn  the  lioundary  line  nureed  upon 
helween  Oreat  Britain  and  the  I'niled 
states  at  Paris,  and  this  map  placed 
the  line  exactly  as  the  I'nited  States 
claimed  It.  Whether  this  map  was 
irought  to  the  notice  of  Lord  Ash- 
lurton,  or  whether  he  "ciincealed  If 
m  his  neeotlatlons  Is  not  known,  hut 
acarccly  anyone  would  helleve  he 
would  he  such  a  fool  as  to  exhihit  It.lfhe 
iia.it  with  him  when  negotlallnE.  and 
1  ran  to  Bee  wh.\  Mr.  Wehster  should 
oe  accuaed  of  moral  delinquency  for 
not  exhlldtlnn  his   Paris  map  to  Ash- 


iirloii.    even    If    It    had    possi 
lal    vaKdIly. 


«ed 


'    <I    OREGON 
TREATY  L,r   1»M. 

,jy.  .'.'"'  "'"clu.i.n  of  the  «ur  of 
1M2-I...  I.etw.en  Mreat  •rltaln  and 
the  1  nited  Htutes.  »  he,  ,me  nitces. 
sary  to  adjust  matters  hetween  the 
two  countries  by  a  treaty,  which  wa« 
concludi'd   In   IXIH. 

II  Bill  scarcely  he  claimed  that  In 
nils  treaty  ('ami  .n  Interest*  were 
■acrlllced.  fnd.  ils  provisions,  the 
1  nIted  Htat,-.  „„,  compelled  ,,.  re- 
nounce f.  r.  V.  r  the  riKht  to  take  or 
cure  n«li.  Irom  ui,y  British  water 
except  some  parts  of  the  coast  around 
.Neiifoundland  and  Lahradi.r  An- 
!.'  ilo'  '  "'"."I""  "'  •'"■"  irciity  was.  th- 
ih  !■  ,•■."',  "1  ""■  '"'""'''">■  lietween 
the     t  I  Itcd     Btales    ami     British    Am- 

wi'."  li"  1""',  ";'■"',•  "'"■■■'■  ""ll-'inent 
was  ilready  lieglnnlnK.  This  was  fix. 
eu  111  the  forty. ninth  parallel  .S'  hiH 
tmie     t.i     Ihe     summit     of     the        B,,cky 

J "'"I"-         Beyond     that,    little    was 

o^'mc".!  '''il""'r"\  '•"  >-  P'.ss.„lo„ 
of  .Mexico.  Bussli  he  some  fur-trad- 
InK  stations  on  th.  lands  south  of 
Alaska,  and  the  llu  a  Bay  company 
was  pushlnit  Its  truolnu  posts  to  the 
"'"■"■"'"  »"',  •■"'■inc.  All  north  of 
(  allfornla  and  south  of  Russian  hold- 
ings was  known  as  Orenon.  The  ar- 
rangement under  the  treaty  of  isif 
was  '.hat  this  region  should  he  loin' 
y  occupied  l.y  the  two  countries  ff. 
ten  vears.  In  1827.  this  was  renew 
ed  hy  convention  Indennltely.  In  IS'* 
the  I'nited  States  made  a  treaty  with 
Russia,  acknowledging  her  rlghli  on 
the  const  as  far  as  54  deg.  40  min. 
north  latitude.  In  1I<:>.1,  Great  Bri- 
tain, l.y  treaty,  similarly  acknowledg- 
eu  Russian  .-..ait  rights  to  114  deg  40 
mln.  Therer..re  Oregon  Included  the 
strip  west  ..f  the  R.icky  Mountain.- 
I.etwcen  California  and  -.4  deg.  40  mln. 
A  CHANGED  ATTITUDE 
AFTER   ELECTION. 

The  usual  result  of  Joint  occupation 
(nsui'd.  The  American  fur  traders, 
under  Jacol.  Astor.  were  puahing  their 
posts  ..n  the  Pacific,  as  llkewlae  the 
Hudson  Bay  company.  Clarke  and 
Lew's  made  their  famous  expedition  In 
18C  .  and  the  reports  ..f  this  sent 
hordes  of  settlers  from  the  western 
-states  across  the  Rockieg.  The  oc- 
cupation was  then  Joint,  and  the  au- 
thorltv-   equal;    hut   men   cannot  obtain 
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grants  of  Urd  under  ,.  Joint  authority. 
Lr.''iT"S", *'■''"'  ■"■"'•■•  The  prenl- 
•if  ';.,-'"•  ^>'''""'  ""»  i'l«P0»ed  to  have 
h.ff  .^I'-^A^r'  '""J^O  to  arbitration; 
but  this  did  not  suit  the  political  exi- 
gencies of  the  democratic  party  on  the 
eve  of  a  presidential  campaign.    Thev 

North  America,  the  whole  helong.  to 
^"n,  J^f  •■  '°  """'Init  lo  .settle.  We 
w  1  hold  to  64  deg.  40  rain,  or  flght 
}^'"  this  tocsin,  they  «ent  to  the 
country  and  won.— Mr.  Pclk.  the  de- 
mocratic candidate  being  elected.  But 
fl^"*,,""  .'^i'"   ""  "-fsPonslblllty  of  of- 

Sr?i  ^n"  "'•!,  ■""  '"I.""'"'  •"  n*"'  Gr-at 
Brlt.^ln.   and   agreed   to  a  reference  to 

fi„„  r  f""""""!"""-  The  adi.ilnlstre- 
tran  In  this  case  took  unusual  precau- 
tions to  secure  a  rati"'  lion  of  their 
P'°P">'<'d  action  All  .tie,  and  con. 
ventlons  by  the  constitution  of  the 
linn  h  ^.'2"'  "'  Kvhleet  to  ratldca- 
fs^Pert  ,^  ""  ""'"'■  Treaties  have 
failed  to  secure  such  ratlflcatlon,  chief- 
ly on  account  of  political  considera- 
tions; but  in  thia  cas...  the  wily  secre- 
tary of  state.  Buchanan,  secured  the 
adoption  In  advance  of  a  resolution  in 
the  senate,  favoring  a  settlement  on 
IB  lines  he  was  proposing  to  follow. 
FOOLISH  AND  HOT-HEADED 
ON  BOTH   SIDES. 

Foolish  and  hot-headed  persons 
wanted  the  United  States  to  Insist 
Zn^n't'  "  deg  40  mln.  line,  which 
Mould  have  taken  nearly  all  the  valu- 
able part  of  British  Columbia,  Includ- 
ng  Vancouver  Island.  Equally  fool- 
ish people,  mostly  those  interested  In 
the  fur  trade,  wished  the  British  gov- 
ernment to  insist  upon  the  mouth  of 
-he  Columbia  river  as  a  boundary. 
Either  proposition  was  preposterous 
and  would  nevei  have  been  accepted 
„?.  nf.,  "lu"  •""""'■  The  commiasion- 
cm.iH  ?,  '"^  „"""'  /""""al  tiling  that 
could  have  been  done— extended  the 
iMundagr   fr„m    the   Rocky    Mountains 

in.i  1^*5'^°  '"^=''"'  °"  <!"■  "th  par- 
allel. Yet  for  generations  we  have 
heard  that  Canadian  territorial  rights 
r.?n  '"'I"""  »y  Great  Britain  and 
e\en  a  professed  Judicial  writer  of 
history,  of  such  respectability  as  Mr 
Thomas  Hodgins,  K.  C.  In  an  article 
m  the  Canadian  Encyclopedia,  finds 
?"rms'°"  "■  "'"  '"  ""'  f^aty  in  these 

thii'liiifi'-,  i""!!"*  '"'  honeymoon  of 
rioHtf  r  ''  '"'""ders  and  antl-colonlal 
politicians,  the  diplomatic  lever  of  the 


United  States  pried  Great  Britain  e-.i1 
^n"!H  ,^"'  °'  ""'"»■  tnllllons  ofa.re. 
he  r  rShI""  'T'""^'  ">K"ll«r  with 
their  British  settlers  and  traders,  and 
a  sea-coast  of  about  6  degrees  of  lat- 
h.  K  ""Z"'  ^"'""^  ""=«»■>  with  good 
harbor  for  naval  stations."  Such 
statements  are  a  ir,.vesty  upon  hla- 
tory  and  a  libel  upon  Brlti.h  policy, 
^h  T»?h"  '''H"?  "tended  south  of 
Ij    .      .^  parallel,  but  It  was  stlpulat- 

Island  should  belong  to  Great  Britain 
THE  TREATY  OF 
WASHINGTON  OF  1871. 

For  some  years  after  the  War  of  the 
Secession,  a  grave  difficulty  had  arls! 
en    between    the      United    Slates     and 
Great  Britain,  in  respect  to  the  pirati- 
Z,  "=">,''"'''''■.   ■■Alabama."      ■■Florida." 
In  British  ports  for  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy.     Strictly  speaking,  a  breach 
of   neutrality   occurred-at   all    events 
In    respect    of    the    ■■Alabama."       The 
t"?^^!?^"   ambassador   brought   to   the 
fhL  .^M       "'   the   British   government 
the  evidence  of  the  vessel's  character 
Hnd  her  destination.      The  mattCT  was 
submitted   to   the  law  advls"r     of  The 
crown    who  happened  to  be  ill.       This 
delayed  his  report  to  the  point  of  cul- 
paoillty.       An   order     was     at    length 
obtained  to  detain  her.      While  It  was 
on  Its  way  to  Liverpool,  the  vessel  es- 
caped  under  pretense  of  a   trial   trip. 
She  was  not  then,  fitted  for  service  or 
armed,    and    took   her     armament     on 
board  ot  the  Azores,  but  the  fact  re- 
mained   that   there   had   been   culpable 
delay,  and   a  breach  of  the  neutrality 
laws  had  been  made.      The  ■■Alabama" 
had  extensively  preyed  upon  American 
commerce,  and  after  the  rebellion  was 
repressed,   demands   were     made  upon 
the   Imperial   government  tor  compen- 
sation.     If  these  had  been  reasonable. 
It   Is  not   unlikely  the  British  govern- 
ment  would   have  adjusted   them,   but 
the  American   claim     grew   to   absurd 
proportion. 

TO  MAKE  ENGLAND 
RESPONSIBLE  FOR  COST. 

It  was  sought  to  make  Great  Brit- 
ain, in  effect,  responsible  for  the  cost 
or  the  war.  After  much  correspond- 
ence in  1869,  a  convention  was  agreed 
to,  between  Lord  clarendon,  foreign 
secretary,  and  Mr.  Reverdy  Johnson, 
American  minister  at  London,  where- 
by  all    claims     ot    the     subjects    and 


citizens  of  the  two  countries  arising 
out  of  the  war,  should  be  determined 
by  Independent  arbitration.  Before 
this  could  be  ratmed  by  the  senate, 
Andrew  Johnson  had  gone  out  of  of- 
fice and  General  Orant  became  presi- 
dent, with  another  cabinet  The  re- 
publican senate  was  under  the  lead  of 
Charles  Sumner,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  foreign  relations,  and  It 
suited  the  purpose  of  Mr.  Sumner, 
that  this  fair  arrangement  should  not 
he  ratified,  and  it  was  accordingly 
rejected. 

THE  CLAIMS 
PRESSED  AFRESH. 

After  Mr.  Fish  became  secretary  of 
state,  under  Orant.  the  claims  were 
pressed  afresh,  and,  under  the  Inspira- 
tion of  Sumner,  Motley,  the  American 
minister,  revived  a  claim  based  on 
Great  Britain's  proclamation,  of  June 
IStl,  recognizing  the  contestants  as 
bclligerants  and  proclaiming  neutral- 
ity. Many  unpleasant  incidents  oc- 
curred In  connection  with  this  pro- 
tracted correspondence.  A  proposi- 
tion was  made,  tbtt  all  differences 
shii  ,!d  be  settled  or,  the  basis  of  hand- 
ing over  Canada  to  the  United  States. 
The  "London  Times"  by  implication. 
favored  this.  A  sense  of  national  ob- 
ligation, however,  prevented  any  seri- 
oua  consideration  of  this  amiable 
proposition.  Concurrently  with  these 
unpleasant  negotiations,  another  oc- 
casion for  friction  had  arisen.  The 
.  reciprocity  treaty  with  Canada  had 
been  terminated  summarily  by  the 
United  States  in  1871.  This  necess]. 
tated  the  protection  of  Canadian  fish- 
ing grounds,  inviting  occasional  seiz- 
ures of  American  fishing  vessels.  The 
Canadian  people,  also  were  clamoring 
for  renewed  trade  relations. 

In  time,  both  these  questions  and 
some  others  of  less  acute  ( haracter 
were,  by  arrangement,  referr.'d  to  a 
Joint  high  commission — composed  of 
representatives  appointed  by  both  gov- 
ernments—Sir John  Macdonald,  being 
one  of  the  British  commissioners, 
chosen  especially  to  represent  Canadi- 
an interests.  This  treaty  provldi^d 
that  any  claim  for  losses  on  the  part 
of  American  citizens  from  the  "Ala- 
bama" depredations  should  be  refer- 
red to  a  Judicial  tribunal  to  meet  at 
Geneva.  This  was  a  happy  dlsposl- 
tidn  of  these  vexed  claims,  which  had 
been  a  source  of  great  trouble  to  the 


Imperial  government  because  they  felt 
— thit  technically  they  had  been  in 
the  'vrong, 

WAIITED  A  MEASURE 
OF  RECIPROCITY. 

The   fishery   question     was   disposed 
of,  on  the  basis  of    giving     American 
fishermen  full  rights  in  our  waters.  In 
return   for   free    fish     and   oils    In    the 
American   market,   plus  any   monetary 
consideration  which  a  tribunal  therein 
created  should  award.    Sir  John  Mac- 
donald did  not  feel  satisfied  with  this 
arrangement;   he  wanted  a  measure  of 
reciprocity    to    satisfy     the     Canadian 
people — and    this    the   American    com- 
missioners flatly  refused  to  give.       He 
hesitated    about     signing     the    treaty, 
and  It  was  then  pointed  out  to  him  by 
his   associate   commissioners,    that    his 
failure   to  sign   the  treaty   might   lead 
to  th»  belief  that  It  would  not  be  rati- 
fied by  the  Canadian  parliament.  Jeop- 
ardize   Its    acceptance      by    the    senate, 
and  tlius  leave  open  the  ugly  and  dis- 
tressing question     of     the   "Alabama" 
claims.        Acting    in    an    imperial    spir- 
it,   he    sacrificed    his    own    convictions 
of   Canada's    Interests,    and    signed    the 
treaty.       But  can  It  be  fairly  said  that 
Canada's    interests       were      sacrificed  ? 
Sir  John   Macdonald   was   a   politician 
— head   of   a     government,     dependent 
upon    popular     support      for    Its    exis- 
tence.      He   naturally    feared    the   po- 
litical   consequences      of    yielding      the 
fishing    rights      on    the    terms    of    free 
fish   and    monetary   compensation,    but 
who  win  say,  that  looking  at  It  broad- 
ly,  Canada  had   no  obligations  to   up- 
hold  Imperial  policy?       Beside,  as  the 
event   showed,   he   had   the   suppon   of 
the  Canadian  people  in   the  treaty.     It 
was  ratified  by     an   Immense   majority 
In  the  house  of  commons.       Nearly  all 
the  members   from   Nova  Scotia,   moat 
Interested  In  the  fishery  clauses,  voted 
for    the    treaty.        Mr.    P.    Power,      re- 
presenting  one    .'f    the      great      fishing 
counties    of    the    province,    forsook    hla 
party  to  give  It  his  approval.       At  an 
election,    held  soon   after.    Nova    Scotia 
sent  only  one  straight  opponent  of  the 
governeni,  and  New  Brunswick  a  great 
majority    of    supporters.        For    twenty 
years    longer.    Sir    John      stood    In    the 
limelight   of   public    notice    in   Canada, 
and  had  many  charges     made  against 
his   character  and   policy — never  did   I 
hear  the  statement  made  that,  among 
his  faults,  was  to  be  placed  the  sacrl- 
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«ce  of  Canadfan  Interests  at  Wash- 
JIS""- .  ,  ^f"  "^  ""at  any  honorable 
and  patriotic  Canadian  would  have 
done  and  to  have  Jeopardized  the  set- 
t  ement  of  grave  oustandlng  dllTlcul- 
tle«  between  the  two  great  nations, 
for  the  matter  of  a  little  more  or  little 
less  reciprocity  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  would  have  been 
a  policy,  narrow,  provincial,  and  un- 
worthy of  a  statesman. 

„.^?'"''.J',"""'  matters  were  disposed 
briefly  noticed. 

When  defining  the  boundary  between 
United  States  and  Canada,  on  the 
Paclflc.  Vancouver  Island  had  been 
given  to  Great  Britain.  There  was 
an  Island,  San  Juan,  near  It.  the  pos- 
session of  which,  under  the  terms  of 
the  treaty,  was  open  to  doubt.  It 
depended  upon  which  was  the  channel. 
The  Bland  was  becoming  Inhabited, 
and  Its  Jurisdiction  must  be  settled 
It  was  decided  to  leave  It  to  the  ar- 
bitration of  the  Emperor  of  Germany. 
This  certainly  was  fair.  All  the  evi- 
dence was  submitted  to  his  considera- 
tion .and  he  acted  under  the  advice  of 
his  most  eminent  Jurists.  He  gave 
the  Island  to  the  United  States.  But 
where  Is  the  basis  for  any  charge 
that  anything  was  done  by  the  Brit- 
ish government,  derogatory  to  Oanadl- 
an  rights?  On  the  contrary,  the  full 
assistance  of  every  department  of  the 
mperlal  government  was  placed  abso- 
lutely at  the  disposal  of  the  Canadian 
authorities,  and  no  effort  to  present 
and  enforce  Canadian  claims  was 
spared. 

THE   FISHERIES 
ARBITRATION  OF  1877. 

In  1877  the  arbitration  to  determine 
the  value  of  the  rights  given  to  Ameri- 
cans in  our  waters  over  the  value  of 
those  which  had  been  granted  Canadi- 
ans In  America  waters,  met  at  Hall- 
fax.  Canada's  arbitrator  was  appoint- 
ed entirely  on  the  nomination  of  the 
Canadian  government.  Sir  A.  T.  Gait 
The  umpire.  M.  Dclfosse.  was  agreed 
to  by  the  Canadian  government.  Th-^ 
Canadian  government  appointed  all 
the  counsel  engaged  In  the  case — in- 
deed was  given  practical  control  of 
the  proceedings,  the  Imperial  govern- 
ment being  formally  repre'-^nted  by  F. 
C.  Ford.  The  awaro  was  for  15,500)000, 


and  no  Canadian  of  Intelligence  will 
say  that,  the  sum  waa  not  nufflclent 
and  handsome.  In  this  case  therefore 
no  ground  Is  afforded  for  tl.n  charge 
that  Canada's  Interests  were  sairlflced 
by  Imperial  complacency. 

REQARDINQ  THE 
TREATY  OF  1888. 

Another  treaty  with  the  United 
states  was  concluded  in  1888  at  Wash- 
ington. Canada  was  represented  by 
Sir  Charles  Tupper.  He  cordially  con- 
curred in  the  treaty,  which  was  satis- 
factory to  the  Canadian  people,  as  far 
as  it  went.  It  was  rejected  by  the 
American  senate.  It  was  approved 
by  the  imperial  government,  and  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  ratified  by  the 
Dominion  parliament.  If  it  had  been 
approved  by  the  senate.  A  modus  Vi- 
vendi was  arranged  for  conducting 
fishery  affairs  between  the  two  coun- 
tries for  two  years.  The  Dominion 
parliament  placed  In  the  hands  of  the 
governor-ln-councll  the  power  of  ex- 
tending the  operation  of  this  modus 
Vivendi  from  year  to  year.  Voluntar- 
ily, this  has  been  done  ever  Alnce.  and 
to-day.  this  same  modus  Vivendi  Is  in 
operation,  by  the  free  action  of  the 
Canadian  government.  No  American 
fishermen  are  permitted  to  fish  within 
the  three  mile  limit,  but  they  can.  by 
paying  a  license  fee.  obtain  bait  and 
supplies  in  our  ports,  and  while 
transhipment  of  cargoes  In  Canadian 
ports  Is  purely  optional  on  the  part  of 
the  Canadian  customs  department,  I 
am  Informed  this  privilege,  when  ap- 
plied for  is  rarely  denied. 

Clearly  Canada's   Interests   were  not 
sacrificed  In  the  convention  of  188S. 


THE  BEHRING  SEA 
ARBITRATION   OF  18S3. 

It  Is  not  necessary  to  make  more 
than  a  passing  reference  to  this  mat- 
ter. The  American  government,  which 
acquired  Alaslta  from  Russia  in  1867 
made  extravagant  claims  as  to  their 
exclusive  rights  to  use  the  waters  of 
Behring  Sea,  which.  If  acknowledged. 
would  have  shut  Canadian  sealers  oui 
of  all  opportunity  of  participating  In 
the  catch.  In  August.  1886.  the  Uni- 
ted States  government  seized  Canadi- 
an vessels  In  Behring  Sea,  sixty  miles 
from  land.  The  Imperial  government 
took  up  the  matter,  at  the  Instance  of 
the     Canadian     government,     and     ao 
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presfled  the  matter  aa  to  Induce  the 
United  States  to  release  the  veBsela. 
the  officers  and  crews,  but  this  waa 
done,  to  use  the  langauye  of  Mr.  Bay- 
ard, secretary  of  state,  "without  con- 
cIuKion  of  any  questions  which  may  be 
found  to  be  Involved  In  these  cases  of 
seizure." 

In  1889,  five  more  British  shijis  were 
seized  and  condemned.  The  imperial 
government  again  took  up  the  mat- 
ter, and  Mr.  Blaine,  secretary  of  state. 
waa  driven  to  put  forward  a  claim  that 
Russia  had  exclusive  Jurisdiction  with- 
in coastal  waters,  extending  100  miles 
from  land,  which,  after  the  sale  of 
Alaska,  had  become  vested  In  the 
United  States.  This  claim  was  dl.^- 
tlnctly  repudiated  by  the  imperial  gov- 
ernment, and  the  negotiation  termin- 
ated. In  1891,  to  prevent  an  out- 
,  break  of  hostilities.  Great  Britain  ar- 
ranged a  modus  vivendl  with  the  Uni- 
ted States,  which  Canada  agreed  to, 
but  very  reluctantly,  and  so  persist- 
ently pressed  her  views,  that  a  treaty 
of  arbitration  was  entered  into  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
on  April  18th.  1892. 
A  COMPLETE  VICTORY 
FOR  CANADIAN   CONTENTIONS  . 

Under  the  terms  of  this  treaty,  a 
tribunal  was  appointed  to  determine 
the  matters  at  issue,  to  conslat  of  two 
jurists  to  be  appointed  by  the  United 
Stales,  two  by  Great  Britain,  and  one 
each  by  France,  Italy  and  Norway  and 
Sweden.  In  selecting  the  British  ar- 
bitrators, the  Canadian  government 
was  given  a.  free  hand.  I-.ord  Han- 
nan,  an  eminent  English  judge,  and  3\r 
John  Thompson,  were  chosen.  In  all 
previous  arbitrations,  while  Canada 
had  been  left  free  In  the  conduct  of  the 
case,  an  Imperial  representative  had 
always  been  on  the  ground.  In  this 
case,  the  British  government  appointed 
C.  H.  Tupper  as  its  official  represen- 
tative. He  chose  his  own  counsel. 
and  the  attorney  and  solicitor-general 
of  England,  accepted  briefs  with  Can- 
adian counsel.  The  result  was  a  com- 
plete victory  for  Canadian  contentions 
as  to  the  unfounded  character  of  Am- 
erican claims  to  exclusive  jurisdlsdie- 
tion,  and  the  embodiment  of  a  serias 
of  regulations  of  common  value  In  pre- 
serving the  seal  for  the  joint  benefit 
of  United  States  and  Canadian  sealeiw. 
No  foundation  can  here  be  found 
for  the  charge  or  xtrrrflcln^  fnnnd- 
ll^n   Interests. 


THE  ALASKA 
BOUNDARY. 

But  we  now  come  to  the  conglder- 
atlon  of  the  last  Important  arbitra- 
tion and  the  one  on  which  moat 
of  the  claim  of  sacrlflce  has  been 
based — the  Alaska  boundary.  To 
properly  place  this  matter  In  a  Juat 
light,  an  exhaustive  investigation  of 
all  the  antecedent  facts  Is  necessary 
and  this  can  only  be  pursued  here  to 
a  very  limited  extent.  The  literature 
on  the  topic  would  make  a  respect- 
able library  and  the  inaccessible  char- 
acter of  the  region  In  question  adds 
difficulty  and  mystery  to  the  subject. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  cent- 
ury, when  there  was  scarcely  an  in- 
habitant on  the  Pacific  Coast,  except 
In  California,  the  Russian  traders  were 
seeking  to  found  a  fur-enterprise  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  north  of  Latitude  55 
— chiefly  among  the  Islands  which  in 
honor  of  the  Czar,,  were  named  Alex- 
ander Archipelago.  These  efforts  were 
not  very  successful,  but  they  had  the 
patronage  and  support  of  the  Emper- 
or, and  In  1799,  in  their  behalf  he  Is- 
sued a  Ukase,  giving  one  ('ompany, 
the  United  Trading  Company,  exclus- 
ive right  to  trade  with  the  Indians  and 
deal  In  furs.  A  port  was  erected  on 
one  of  the  Islands  called  then.  New 
Archangel,  (since  called  Sitka)  and  a 
Russian  governor  located  there,  with 
authority.  But  In  the  course  of  time, 
American  vessels  from  the  Pacific 
Coast  began  to  visit  these  waters  and 
to  Interfere  with  the  trade.  These 
traders  conveyed  their  cargoes  of  furs 
to  Canton  and  disposed  of  them  at 
large  profits.  This  conduct  greatly 
impaired  the  value  of  the  Russian 
Company's  monopoly. 

MAKING   USE  OF 
TRADING   VESSELS. 

Presently  the  Russian  company  was 
compelled  to  make  use  of  the  American 
trading  vessels  to  send  their  furs  to 
China  for  sale;  but  In  time  the  Gov- 
ernor found  that  the  American  traders 
were  bringing  liquor,  firearms  and  am- 
munition and  disposing  of  them  to  the 
Indians  which  constituted  a  menace  to 
the  peace  and  security  of  the  Russian 
Colonies.  The  Russian  government  pro- 
tested against  this  practice,  to  the  U. 
S.  Government,  but  no  real  satisfac- 
tion was  obtained  from  this  source.  In 
1811   the  Russian  Government,   entered 
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Into  an  agreement  with  J.  J.  Astor,  th« 
chief  of  the  American  traders,  where* 
hy  he  was  to  furnish  the  Russian  Col- 
ony with  supplies,  at  I!  \ed  prices,  trans- 
mit the  Go's,  furs  to  China  and  dis- 
pose of  them  on  commission  and  pre- 
vent AmuffKlins  and  the  sale  of  In- 
toxicants   and    firearms. 

But  the  war  of  1812  broke  out  at  that 
time  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  and  prevented  this 
agreement  from  being  put  Into  oper- 
«tion. 

At  last,  in  1821,  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander Issued  a  ukase,  granting  exclus- 
ive rights  of  commerce,  whaling  fishing 
and  fur -trading  to  Russian  subjects 
and  forbidding  all  foreign  vessels  from 
approaching  with  100  Italian  miles  of 
any  land  under  Russian  Jurisdiction. 

This  proposition  was  in  violation  of 
recognized  international  marine  law, 
and  was  at  once  resisted  by  the  Uni- 
ted States  and  Great  Britain,  whose 
Hudson  Bay  fur-traders  had  extended 
their  operations  to  the  Pacific  ocean. 
When  the  attention  of  the  Russian  for- 
eign office  was  directed  to  the  Invali- 
dity of  the  ukase,  an  intimation  was 
given  to  both  these  countries  that  the 
prohibition  of  100  miles  would  not  be 
insisted  upon,  but  the  emperor  did  not 
wish  the  matter  specially  and  officially 
dealt  with,  but  it  was  ultimately 
■'greed  that  a  treaty  should  be  made 
i^tween  Russia,  on  the  one  side,  and 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
on  the  other,  which  would  settle  all 
matters  In  difference  and  Include  pro- 
visions which  would  amount  to  an 
abandoning  of  the  prohibition  of  access 
by  ships  of  commerce  to  the  waters  of 
the   Behring  Sea. 

PREFERRING  CLAIMS 

TO  NEW  TERRITORIAL  RIGHTS. 

But  as  the  negotiations  progressed, 
it  was  found  that  the  United  States 
was  preferring  claims  to  territorial 
rights  along  the  coast  up  to  61st  par- 
allel. 1  irth  latitude,  which  Great  Bri- 
tain did  not  recognize,  nor  Rui^sia 
either.  So  the  British  ambassador. 
Sir  Charles  Bagot.  withdrew  from 
Joint  negotiations,  and  the  Americans 
concluded  a  treaty  with  Russia  In 
1S24,  by  which  they  secured  the  rights 
of  navigation  involved;  the  right  to 
trade  In  Russian  porta  for  ten  years, 
and  they  abandoned  alt  territorial 
rights  on  the  coast  north  of  54"  40'  n. 
latitude.       This   treaty   does   not  con- 


cern  the  matter  now   under  consider- 
ation. 

The  next  year,  however,  a  treaty 
was  concluded  between  Oreat  Britain 
and  Russia,  in  which  the  same  marl- 
time  rights  were  secured,  and  ttaerlf^t 
of  trading  In  Russian  porta  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  for  ten  year.s.  But  an- 
other and  very  grave  question  arose 
between  these  two  countries.  The  Uni- 
ted Statv  '  had  no  territorial  posses- 
sions  on  i.ie  coast,  north  of  the  Co- 
lumbia river.  latitude  46  degrees  or  47 
degrees.  Whereas,  the  Hudson  Bay 
company,  under  the  British  flag  and 
jurisdiction  were  extending  their  posts 
to  the  coaflt  as  fav  north  as  the  Mac- 
kenzie river.  The  Russian  traders 
were  carrying  on  their  business  on  the 
islands  forming  the  Alexander  archi- 
pelago, and  their  trading  towns,  of 
which  New  Archangel  was  chief,  were 
all  on  the  Islands.  They  were  not 
really  desirous  of  establishing  posts 
on  the  mainland,  but  what  concerned 
them  most  of  all.  was,  that  between 
54  degrees  40'  and  Ala.ska,  proper,  no 
Hudson  Bay  Trading  posts  should  be 
formed  upon  the  coast  adjoining  these 
Islands,  and  they  therefore  Insisted 
that  the  treaty  should  give  them  a 
llslere— strip  of  land— along  the  coast, 
in  order  that  they  might  be  safe  from 
competing  British  trading  posts  oppo- 
site their  Island  posts. 

CONCEIVED  IT 

A  GREAT  MENACE 

The  monopoly  of  the  Russian  Fur 
company  was  of  value,  only  so  long  as 
there  were  no  trading  establlshmenta 
located  on  the  bordering  coast  over 
which  their  exclusive  rights  extended. 
The  company  would  have  been  glad  to 
escape  the  annoyance  of  the  coasting 
traders  by  water,  but  this  could  not 
be  avoided.  What  they  conceived  as 
a  greater  menace  was  a  single  trading 
post  on  the  shore.  The  British  ne- 
gotiator in  his  reply  to  this  demand  of 
a  Ilslere,  mentioned  as  an  objection 
that  "It  deprived  his  Britannic  majes- 
ty of  sovereignty  over  all  the  Inlets 
and  small  bays  lying  between  latitude 
56  degrees  and  54  degrees  '0*.  "  This 
should  be  carefully  no*  as  bearing 
on  the  subs.iiuent  con  atlon  of  Can- 
ada In  respec  t  of  ihe  L,ynn  canal.  Sir 
Charles  Bagot  then  intimated  that 
Great  Britain  would  accept  a  line  on 
the  north  of  Prince  of  Wales  Island, 
and    "thence   extending   on   the   main- 
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land  to  a  point  ten  marine  leagues 
from  the  coast,  the  line  would  run 
from  this  point  toward  the  north  and 
north-west  parallel  to  the  sinuofftiett 
of  the  coaat,  and  always  at  the  dis- 
tance of  ten  marine  leagues  from  the 
shore,  as  far  as  the  140  degrees  of 
longitude,  thence  to  the  Polar  Sea." 
THE  LINE  THAT  WAS 
ULTIMATELY  AGREED  UPON. 

Except  that  the  south  line  was  ulti- 
mately placed  at  the  south  of  Prince 
of  Wales  island,  latitude  54  degrees, 
40',  this  is  the  lli.e  that  was  ultimately 
agreed  upon: 

Article  3  of  the  treaty  Is  as  follows: 

(3.)  The  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween the  possessions  of  the  high  con- 
tracting parties,  upon  the  coast  of  the 
continent,  and  the  Islands  of  Ameri- 
ca to  the  northwest,  shall  he  drawn 
In    the   following   manner. — 

"Commencing  from  the  southernmost 
point  of  the  island  called  Prince  if 
Wales  Island,  which  point  lies  in  the 
parallel  of  54.40  n.  latitude  and  between 
131,  and  133  degrees  of  west  longitude 
(mferedlan  of  Oreenwieh)  the  said  lino 
shall  ascend  to  the  north  along  the 
channel,  called  the  Portland  Channel 
as  far  as  the  point  of  the  continent 
where  It  fltrikes  the  5«th  degree  of  n. 
latitude,  from  this  last  mentioned 
point,  the  line  of  demarcation  shall 
follow  the  summit  of  the  mountains 
situated  parallel  to  the  coast,  as  far 
as  the  point  of  Intersection  of  the  14l8t 
degree  of  west  longitude  (of  the  same 
meredian)  and  Anally,  from  the  said 
point  of  intersection  tho  said  meredi- 
an line  of  the  141st  degree  In  Its  pro- 
longation as  far  as  the  Frozen  Ocean, 
shall  form  the  limit  between  Russian 
and  British  possessions  on  the  contin- 
ent of  America  to  the  north  west. 

THE   LINE 

OF   DEMARCATION. 

(4)  With  reference  to  the  tine  uf 
demarcation  laid  down  in  the  preced- 
ing article,    it    Is    understood:  — 

First — That  the  island  called  Prlnte 
of  Wales  island  shall  belong  wholly 
to  Rurala. 

Second.— That  whenever  the  summit 
of  the  mountains  which  extend  In  a 
direction  parallel  to  the  coast,  from 
the  56th  degree  of  north  latitude  to  the 
point  of  intersection  of  the  14l8t  de- 
gree of  west  longitude  shall   prove  to 


bf*  at  the  distance  of  more  than  ten 
marine  leagues  from  the  ocean,  the  li- 
mit between  the  British  possessions 
and  the  line  ot  tfoaat,  which  shall  be- 
long to  Russia,  as  above  mentioned, 
shall  be  formed  by  a  line  parallel  to 
the  windings  of  the  coast,  and  which 
shall  never  exceed  the  distance  often 
marine  leagues  therefrom. 

(5.)  It  Is  moreover  agreed  that  no 
establishment  shall  be  formed  by  either 
of  the  two  parties  within  the  limits 
assigned  by  the  two  preceding  arti- 
cles to  the  possessions  of  the  other; 
consequently,  British  subjects  shall  not 
form  any  establishment,  either  upon 
the  coast  or  upon  the  border  of  the 
continent,  comprised  within  the  limit 
of  the  Russian  possessions  as  designa- 
ted In  the  two  preceding  articles,  and 
In  like  manner  no  establishment  shall 
be  formed  by  Russian  subjects  be- 
yond the  said  limits. 

This  Is  the  treaty  whose  interpreta- 
tion was  the  subject-matter  of  the 
Alaska  Boundary  award. 

THE  PURCHASE  OF 
ALASKA  FROM  RUSSIA. 

In  .>67  the  United  States  purchased 
Alaska  from  Russia  tor  17,000,000,  and 
acquired  whatever  territorial  rights  in 
Xorth  West  America  Russia  poasessed 
and  became  the  inheritors  of  the  rights 
acquired  under  this  treaty. 

For  nearly  fifty  years  no  question 
arose  under  this  trtaty.  The  maps 
that  were  published  afterwards  in  Rus- 
sia, In  the  United  States.  In  Oreat  Bri 
tain  and  in  British  North  America,  re- 
presented the  strip  of  land  ceded  to 
Russia  under  the  treaty  of  182S  sub- 
stantially  as  they  now  are,  as  a  result 
of  the  arbitration.  As  the  country 
was  wild  and  uninhabited,  no  person 
had  any  concern  in  the  matter.  It  was 
rarely  visited. 

The  strip  of  land  was  simply  a  sea 
of  mountains,  wild  and  desolate,  ex- 
cept where  penetrated  in  two  or  '  hrce 
places  by  rivers  which  emptied  into 
the  Pacific. 

AFTER  BRITISH  COLUMBIA 
BECAME  CANADIAN. 

The  flnst  time  any  question  of  boun- 
dary was  raised,  so  far  as  can  be  as- 
certained, was  after  British  Columbia 
hud  been  admitted  to  the  Dominion, 
and  It  occurred  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment that  it    would    be  advisable      to 
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have  the  boundary  between  the  i>ro- 
vlnee  and  Alaska.  Including  the  Ih- 
lands  and  strip  of  land,  defined :  and 
application  was  made  to  the  British 
minister  at  Washington  to  ap;>ruach 
the  United  States  lovernment  with  a 
vk'w  of  havlnir  a  Joint  cummiaslon  ap- 
pointed by  the  two  countries  for  the 
purpose  of  defining:  the  boundary.  The 
United  States  authorities  consulted 
with  those  persons  employed  In  their 
service  In  this  region,  most  fitted  to 
advise  In  the  matter,  and  these  expertts 
said  that  it  would  requlr»  an  expen- 
diture of  ll.BOO.OOO,  and  at  least  nine 
years  time,  to  accomplish  such  a  pur- 
pose, owing  to  the  character  of  the 
country— barren,  Inhospitable  moun- 
tains. Congress  was  not  disposed  to 
make.Buch  a  large  appropriation  for  a 
purpose  vrhich  then  seemed  of  small 
Importance,  and  the  matter  remained 
undisposed  of.  The  suggestion  was 
maile  by  the  American  experts  that  a 
survey  of  the  rivers  piercing  the 
mountains — the  Stlklne,  the  Taku,  and 
the  Chllcat.  emptying  Into  the  Lynn 
canal,  would  suffice  for  all  practical 
purposes,  as  the  line  between  these 
defined  parts  could  d>  easily  recog- 
nized by  imaginary  projections  from 
the  known  points.  Ever,  this  ii-oposl- 
tlon  did  not  appeal  to  Congress,  and 
nothing  wBj*  done  until  1876,  when  a 
very  delicate  question  arose. 

PEOPLE   DRAWN  BY 
FINDS  OF  GOLD. 

Gold  had  been  discovered  in  the  Cas- 
slar  district  in  British  Columbia,  not 
very  far  from  tlie  Stlklne  river,  and 
people  had  flocked  there  by  the  usual 
lure  of  gold  dUroverles.  A  man  nam- 
Pd  Peter  Martin  had  committed  som-; 
crime  and  the  British  Columbia  court 
at  Casstar  had  tried  him,  found  him 
guilty,  and  sentenced  him  to  a  term 
of  Imprisonment.  But  there  was  no 
suitable  Jail  In  the  Casslar  district,  and 
It  had  accordingly  been  arranged  that 
he  should  be  taken  to  Victoria  and 
imprlEoned  there.  But  there  was  no 
practicable  meaniS  of  conveying  him  to 
Victoria,  except  via  *he  Stlklne  river. 
which  ran  through  a  strip  of  land  be- 
longing to  the  United  States.  Now 
the  treaty  had  secured  to  Great  Britain 
the  right  of  navigating  this  and  the 
other  rivers  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
merce. The  supplies  to  the  Casslar 
mtnes  went  by  this  river,  the  Judge 
went  that  way  to  hold  his  court,  and 


the  only  way  to  get  this  man  to  Vic- 
toria was  to  send  him  down  the  river, 
and  Rhl|)  him  from  Wrangel  to  Vic- 
toria. He  was  accordingly  sent  In 
charge  of  a  constable  and  several  per- 
sons were  In  the  boat.  On  the  way 
down  the  river  the  constable  landed  to 
make  a  tire  and  cook  i>rovl8lpns.  After 
the  meal,  Martin,  who  was  in  chain.<i 
managed  to  get  hold  of  a  gun,  assault- 
ed the  constable  and  made  a  dash  for 
liberty.  He  was,  however,  overpow- 
ered and  taken  on  to  Victoria,  where 
he  was  tried  for  his  assault  upon  a 
police  officer.  He  was  not  defended, 
but  the  question  as  to  whethei  the 
assault  was  made  on  American  or 
British  soil  was  considered,  and  the 
judge  charged  the  Jury  that  there  was 
no  evidence  which  securely  fixed  the 
jurisdiction,  he  therefore  told  them 
that  they  were  at  liberty  to  find  him 
guilty  If  they  were  satisfied  he  had 
committed  the  offense.  He  was  con- 
vicvcd  and  sentenced  to  one  year  and 
nine  months'  lmprb<ionment. 

THE  COURT  HAD 
NO  JURISDICTION. 

Meanwhile,  the  matter  had  been 
Drought  to  the  notice  of  the  Untied 
States  government  and  the  secretary 
of  state  wrote  to  the  British  minis- 
ter, claiming  that  Martin  had  been 
convicted  In  a  British  court  of  an  of- 
fence committed  on  United  States  soli, 
and  therefore  the  court  had  no  juris- 
diction. It  also  claimed  that  while 
the  subject.*  of  Great  Britain  had  the 
right  of  navigating  the  Stlklne  river, 
they  had  no  power  to  convey  a  prison- 
er by  this  river  through  American  ter- 
ritory, and  the  moment  he  touched 
their  land  h"  became  free,  subject  to 
extradition.  Tbr.  matter  was  referred 
to  the  Canadian  government,  and  Mr. 
Edward  Blake,  the  minister  of  Justice, 
made  an  elaborate  report  upon  It.  He 
waa  not  disposed  to  admit  that  the 
crime  was  committed  on  American 
soil,  but  he  properly  held  that  the 
burden  of  proving  Jurisdiction  was  up- 
on the  crown,  and  It  had  not  been 
clearly  established  that  the  crime  was 
committed  on  British  soli,  therefore 
Martin  could  not  be  held,  A  survey 
made  at  this  time,  at  the  Ins'  nee  of 
the  Dominion  government  by  Mr.  Jo- 
seph Hunter,  of  the  Stlklne  river,  re- 
vealed the  fact  that  the  boundary,  as 
he  conceived  It,  under  the  treaty,  was 
east  of  the  spot  where  the  crime  was 
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committed.  In  the  end  tht>  rranadlan 
ffovi^rnment  ordered  Martin's  releawtf. 
but  In  order  not  to  commit  themiielveN 
nn  the  matter  of  the  boundary,  they 
did  thiM  on  the  ground  that  a  prmon- 
«'r  could  not  be  conveyed  In  custody 
through  the  territory  of  another  coun- 
try— which  was  a  breach  of  territorial 
rights. 

THE  DISCOVErv 
OF  GOLD  IN  YUKON. 

What  brought  the  matter  to  an  U- 
Hue,  was  the  dlncovery  of  gold  In  the 
Yukon,  and  the  rush  of  multitudes 
there  In  1S96  and  the  following  years. 
The  natural  means  of  access  was 
through  the  White  Pa^s  of  the  Rock- 
ies, some  distance  above  the  head  of 
Lynn  canal..  On  this  canal,  near  its 
head,  the  U.  S.  government  had  es- 
tablished towns  and  customs  house  at 
Dyea,  and  Skagway,  and  all  persons 
and  all  goods  going  Into  the  Yu- 
kon, haii  to  report  at  the  customs 
house  at  Skagway.  Canada  felt  the 
need  of  a  port  on  the  Lynn  canal,  and 
then  arose  the  agitation  for  :i  settle- 
ment of  the  boundary  quwitlon,  in 
such  a  way  if  possible,  as  to  get  a 
|)ort  in  some  of  these  navigable  In- 
lets. Consequently.  In  the  joint  high 
commission  which  had  been  arranged 
between  Canada  and  the  United  State's 
to  dlacus.^  and  settle  If  possible,  all 
questions  then  out>standing,  the  boun- 
dary was  made  one  of  the  subjects  of 
prime   importance. 

CONFRONTED  BY 

U8AQE8  OF  GENERATIONS. 

The  task  before  the  Canadians  was 
a  very  difficult  one.  They  were  con- 
fronted by  the  usages  of  generations 
— by  a  uniform  series  of  maps  recog- 
nized by  all  the  countries  conc?rned. 
As  late  as  1884,  an  official  map  of 
British  Columbia,  had  been  prepared 
under  the  direction  of  the  provincial 
government,  and  this  gav»  the  boun- 
daries between  that  province  and  the 
United  States,  almost  precisely  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  line  ultimately  ep- 
tabllshed.  The  treaty  said,  '■com- 
mencing from  the  southernmost  point 
of  the  Island  called  Prince  of  Wale.^. 
the  line  shall  ascend  north,  along  the 
channel  called  the  Portland  channel, 
till  it  strikes  the  56th  degree  of  lati- 
tude." It  seemed  enormously  diffi- 
cult to  get  the  line  defined  to  suit,  by 


using  that  channel,  so  the  CanadiarM 
prepared  a  map  showing  the  line  run- 
ning up  the  Clarence  strait.  It  was 
concedrtd  on  all  sides  that  the  negotia- 
tors of  the  treaty  of  1826,  had  before 
them  the  maps  and  narrative  of  Van- 
couver, the  only  person  who  had  made 
a  careful  survey  of  this  region,  and 
his  maps  contained  the  names  of  all 
the  Islands  and  inlets  in  that  vicinity. 
Portland  channel  Is  plainly  marked  m 
YiU  mapfl  and  his  narrative  makns 
clear  what  he  meant  by  It.  The  Am- 
ericans, of  course,  declined  to  recog- 
nize a  line  entirely  different  from  thai 
clearly  defined  by  the  treaty,  and  ul- 
timately it  was  found  Impossible  to 
reach  any  agreement  on  the  subject, 
by  the   Joint  commissioners. 

NOT  OPEN  TO  DISCUSSION 
THE  AMERICANS  FELT. 

The  American  negotiators  felt  that 
the  line  was  clear,  and  not  open  to 
either  discussion  or  arbitration.  Most 
great  nations  refuse  la  arhiirate  re- 
specting territory,  the  right  to  which, 
Ik  re  ...mably  clear,  and  it  was  with 
considerable  difficulty,  that  by  per- 
sistent pressure  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment, acting  through  the  imperial  for- 
eign office,  at  last  obtained  a  treaty 
with  the  Unltcii  States,  agreeing  to 
refer  the  matter  of  the  boundary  to  a 
tribunal  consisting  of  "six  Impartial 
jurists  of  repute,  who  shall  consider 
Judicially,  the  question  submitted  to 
them,  each  of  whom  shall  first  flub- 
scribe  an  oath  that  he  will  impartial- 
ly consider  the  arguments  and  evi- 
dence presented  to  the  tribunal  and 
will  deride  thereupon  according  to  his 
true  judgment." 

This  treaty  was  ratified  .>y  his  ma- 
jesty and  also  »he  U.S.  Senate.  Then 
came  the  appointment  of  the  jurists. 
The  president  appointed  Mr.  Ellbu 
Root,  secretary  of  war.  and  Senators 
Lodge  and  Turnev.  In  the  strict 
•sense  of  the  word  these  men  could 
hardly  be  called  impartial  Jurists. 
They  were  all  eminent  lawyers,  and 
quite  fitted,  by  training  and  character, 
to  fin  any  Judicial  office  In  the  Unit- 
ed States.  But  they  were  not  then 
Judges,  and  they  were  all  actively  en- 
gaged in  political  life.  They  were  not 
the  men  whom  the  president,  if  he  had 
been  free,  would  probably  have  chos- 
en; but  It  Is  an  open  secret  that  he 
was  not  free.  The  senate  was  not 
very  favorable  to   submitting  a  ques- 
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tlon  which  they  thoucht  was  not  open 
to  doubt  to  arbitration,  but  they  agreed 
to  cunrirm  the  treaty  on  oelnic  assur- 
ed that  the  president  would  appoint 
men  acceptable  to  them,  and  It  waa 
only  upon  this  asuurance  that  the 
treaty  was  ratified, 

BRITAIN   18  NO  WAY 
DISREQARD^D   OUR   INTERESTS. 

Of  course  the   Canadian   government 

firotested.  and  I  am  going  to  deal  ful- 
y  with  this  protest,  for  the  purpose 
of  demonstrating  in  the  clear^Ht  man- 
ner that  in  this  matter  the  Imperial 
government  in  no  way  disregarded 
Canadian  interests,  but  on  the  other 
hand,  put  the  determination  of  the 
whole  course  to  be  pursued,  in  the 
hands  of  the  Canadian  government. 
When  I^rd  Mintn,  on  behalf  of  the 
Canadian  government  cabled  their 
protest  to  the  colonial  secretary,  that 
gentleman  sent  immediately  the  fol- 
lowing answer: — 

I..ondon  February  27th,  1903. 
With  reference  to  your  telegram  dat- 
ed the  19th  and  Zlst  of  February,  the 
selection  of  American  membera  of  tri- 
bunal has  been  the  source  of  as  ...uch 
surprise  to  His  majesty's  government 
as  to  your  minb^ters.  Situation  la 
full  of  diflriculty,  and  his  majesty's 
government  earnestly  desire  to  have 
concurrence  of  your  ministers  In  deal- 
ing with  it. 

It  seems  certain  to  his  majesty's 
government  that  It  would  -.e  useless  to 
pre»8  the  U.  S.  government  to  wlth- 
1raw  names  put  forward,  and  argu- 
i.ientB  rel.  Ive  to  th«  fitness  of  the 
three  American  representatives,  how- 
cal  results. 

Hia  majesty's  government  have, 
therefore,  to  choose  between  breaking 
ever  convincing,  can  have  no  practi- 
oll  negotiations  altogether  or  accept- 
ing American  nominations,  and  ap- 
pointing as  tLielr  i:olleagues  represen- 
tatives who  will  meet  the  altered  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case.  They  would 
regard  the  first  alternative  as  a  grave 
misfortune  to  the  Intarests  of  Canada 
and  would  prefer  that  the  Inquiry 
should  proceed,  in  confident  hope  thai 
Canadian  or  British  interests  would 
not  be  prejudiced  thereby,  as,  even  In 
the  event  of  failure,  much  Important 
information  up-^n  controverted  points 
would  be  collet  >(3.  and  placed  before 
the   public,   and   reasonable  settlement 


at     some   fnturt.   time     thereby  facili- 
tated. 

His  majesty's  government  earnest- 
ly hope  that  these  considerations  may 
be  carefully  weighed  by  your  minis- 
ters, and  that  they  will  favor  hia  maj- 
esty's government.  If  they  agree  with 
the  opinion  stated  above,  with  an  ex- 
pression of  their  vlewB  as  to  the  most 
advantageous  composition  of  the  Brit- 
ish side  of  the  tribunal,       ONSLOW 

THE  REPLY  SENT 
BY  LORD  MINTO. 

Lord  Minto,  on  behalf  of  his  min- 
isters on  March  6th,  replied  in  the 
following  terms;  — 

Ottawa,  March  eth,  1903. 
"My  ministers  have  obsiirved  from 
t^B  public  press,  and  have  aleo  been 
officially  informed  that  while  the 
matter  Is  still  under  consideration, 
the  treaty  has  been  confirmed  by  his 
majesty's  government,  and  an  ex- 
change of  ratifications  has  already 
taken  place  at  Washington.  It  Iv 
presumed  that  ihls  fact  precludes  fur- 
ther dlscuaflion,  and  my  ministers 
will,  therefore,  proceed  to  do  whatever 
is  necessary  on  their  part  to  make 
good  the  engagements  of  his  majesty's 
government,  but  they  must  reservt: 
the  right  to  submit  to  the  Canadian 
parliament  the  whole  correspondence, 
or  such  statement  of  the  case  as  will 
fully  explain  the  whole  matter,  and 
especially  the  manner  In  which  the 
assent  of  Canada  was  obtained. 

"My  ministers  do  not  agree  with  the 
suggestion  that  the  altered  clrcum- 
stances  justify  a  departure  on  the 
British  side  from  the  disposition  pre- 
viously manifested  respecting  thecom- 
POHltion  of  the  tribunal.  if  members 
of  the  tribunal  are  to  be  appointed  by 
bis  majesty's  government,  iny  minis- 
ters are  of  the  opinion  that  only 
judges  of  the  higher  courts,  who  In 
the  best  sense  of  the  words  would 
be  impartial  Jurists  of  repute,  should 
be  chosen." 

Prom  this  li  will  b*.  uoserved  that 
the  Imperial  government  offered  even 
to  break  off  negotiations,  if  Canada 
insisted  upon  it,  which  would  have 
been  a  grave  and  unjuatlfiable  step, 
as  they  also  gave  the  Canadian  gov- 
ernment the  right  to  appoint  as  their 
representatives  on  the  commission. 
men  who  will  meet  the  altered  cir- 
cumstances     of    the    case,      in      other 
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wordB  If  the  Amerlcani  appointed 
inree  Inlereitted  men  bk  their  Jurlnti*, 
ine    Canadlann    HhouM      appoint    thr'^>- 

ifJi  0°^,**'*  "*"'*  tyP**  "n  their 
■lae.  Surely,  here  was  no  lndlcattnr\ 
or  a  dIflpoMltlon  to  Hacrlflce  Canada  In 
any  way.  The  Canadian  Rovernmeni. 
to  their  credit  be  It  said,  declined  thla 
alternative,  but  when  the  apr^lnt- 
ment^  came  to  be  made  two  of  their 
appoint*..;-  were,  In  Kome  respects,  of 
a  type  corresponding  to  the  America.* 
appolnteeii.  The  original  arbltratorw 
named  by  Canada,  were  the  I^rd 
<^hief  Justice,  Lord  Alverntone,  Judge 
Armour,  of  the  supreme  court  of  Can- 
ada, and  Sir  I  luln  Jette,  lieutenant- 
governor  of  Qi  .bee.  Judge  Armour 
navlng  died  before  the  commiaslon 
assembled,  hia  place  was  taken  by 
Mr.  A.  B.  Ayiesworth,  an  eminent 
Canadian  barrister.  All  the  arbitrators 
were  required  to  take  an  oath  to  de- 
termine the  matter  Impartially  accord- 
ing to  the  evidence,  which  was  an 
binding  upon  them,  as  the  oath  taken 
by  a  judge  of  the  higher  court. 
AN  EXAMINATION 
rN  DETAIL. 

Examine  the  status  of  these  arbi- 
trators a  little  in  detail.  Mr.  Ayies- 
worth was  an  en^Inent  and  hlgh-mlnd- 
cd  Canadian  barrister— not  more  bo 
than  Mr,  Root.  Mr,  Root  was  in 
public  life  and  had  political  ambi- 
tions. HO.  Indeed,  had  Mr.  Ayiesworth. 
He  was  not  then  In  parliament,  but 
waa  an  active  supporter  of  the  gov- 
ernment, his  name  had  been  mention- 
ed as  a  possible  minister,  and  very 
soon  after  the  award,  he  was  actually 
sworn  in  a  minister  In  Sir  Wilfrid  s 
government.  Sir  T-ouls  Jette  was  a 
high-minded  gentleman,  who  had  been 
on  the  bench,  but  was  now  lieutenant 
governor.  He  was  a  staunch  friend 
of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurler  a  sturdv  Can- 
adian, and  naturally  Inclined  "to  up- 
hold Canadian  rights,  as  fully  as  was 
Mr.  Root  or  either  of  his  colleagues, 
who  were  all  men  of  high  repute  ^nd 
unblemished      character.  The      only 

member  01  the  commission,  therefore, 
who  was  ELtually  under  Judicial  re- 
sponsibility, vaa  Lord  Alverstone.  and 
the  only  one  who  could  fulfil  the  lit- 
eral conditions  of  the  treaty — an  Im- 
partial jurist  of  repute.  He  had  no 
political  interests  to  serve;  as  an 
Englishman,  his  sympathies  would 
naturally     be    with     a   great     British 


commonwealth,  but  occupying  the 
great  position  of  lord  chief  justice,  he 
could  be  relied  upon  to  be  Influenced 
hy  nothing  except  tht  essential  rights 
of  the  case.  To  all  Intents,  It  seems 
to  me  the  case  might  have  been  left  to 
his  single  arbitration,  as  In  the  end 
it  nroved  to  be. 

THE  ARBITRATORS 
MEET    IN    LONDON. 

The  arbitrator!  met  in  London  In  the 
summer  of  1903.  Great  Britain  was 
represented  again  by  a  Canadian,  Mr. 
Clifford  Slfton.  Eminent  counsel  were 
engaged  —  English  and  '  Canadian. 
Elaborate  cases  and  arguments,  ac- 
companied by  a  multitude  of  maps  and 
charts,  were  presented  on  both  sides. 
This  body  of  literature  would  make  a 
fair  library.  Nothing  waf  omitted 
which  could  throw  the  faintest  ll^ht 
on  the  subject.  There  were  se*  "n 
questions  submitted  for  the  determi- 
nation of  the  tribunal,  and  it  Is  mrst 
I'onvenlent  to  deal  with  these  in  detail. 
(1>  What  is  Intended  as  the  point 
of  commencement  of  the  line.'  The 
answer  to  this  was  unanlmoia — Cape 
Muion. 

(2)  What   channel    Is   the     Portland 
channel? 

The  point  of  issue  here  was,  which 
of  the  two  channels  called  on  the 
maps  Portland  channel,  should  be  fol- 
lowed? The  largest  of  the  two  Inlets 
was  the  southern  one,  which,  if  flxed 
would  have  left  the  two  large  Islands 
of  Peaise  and  Wales  In  U.  S  territory. 
But  all  the  commissioners  agreed— the 
three  Americans  concurring  In  this, 
tho  the  U,  S.  counsel  had  strenuously 
resisted  It— that,  according  to  v  .n- 
couver's  chart  and  narrative.  It  was 
the  narrower  Inlet  to  the  north,  called 
fn  recent  American  maps,  Pearse's  In- 
let, which  Vancouver  had  called  Ir 
honor  of  the  Duke  of  Portland,  and  the 
larger  channel  had  been  named  by  him 
Observatory  Inlet.  This  decision  waa 
favorable  to  Canada's  contention,  and 
the  action  of  the  American  commis- 
sioners and  their  reasons  for  it  were 
eminently  Judicial  In  spirll.  Unfor- 
tunately, a  difference  occurred  as  to 
the  outlet  of  the  Portland  channel.  By 
a  straight  line  this  canal  runs  to  the 
ocean  north  of  two  small  islands 
named  Sltklan  and  Kannaghunut  but 
the  channel  north  of  these  Islands  is 
narrow,  and  In  places  shallow  and  in- 
capable of  navlgitlon  by  large  craft 
whereas    between    Wales    and    Sltklan 
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InlandH  there  li»  n  broail  and  deep  rt.an- 
Tiel.  which  rormx  Ihe  natiirHl  uutlet  "f 
the  tana!  The  American*  decided 
that  the  outlet  nhuuld  be  the  broad  and 
navigable  one  called  Tongaa  fltralti*. 
hetween  Wiileii  and  Sltklan  Inlands. 
Sir  U)ul»  Jptte  nnd  Mr.  Aylenwnrth 
decided  it  nhould  be  the  narrow  itralt 
north  of  Sltklan  and  Kannaghunut 
iBlandt).  Lord  Alveritnne.  in  &  care- 
fully reawtned  Judarment.  weighing 
with  absolute  falrnettfi  the  pron  and 
conn,  deeldtd  that  the  Tongan  Strait. 
between  Wales  and  Hltklan  iBlandi', 
wan  the  route  taken  by  Vancouver,  and 
wan  the  most  natural  outlet  of  Port- 
land   channel. 

THE   POINT   ROUND   WHICH 
CONTROVERSY   RAQE8. 

It  was  upon  this  point  that  moat  of 
the  sunirequent  conirovepsy  has  taken 
place.  Sir  Louis  Jette  and  Mr.  Ayles- 
worth  dwell  upon  the  fact  that  ftt  th» 
xeHBion  of  the  arbitrators  at  which  the 
tiuestlon  of  whether  the  north  or  south 
Inlet  was  Portland  channel  waa  under 
consideration,  the  decision  was,  that 
tho  north  inlet  was  the  true  Portland 
channel,  and  that  this  involved  taking 
the  straight  and  narrow  line  to  the 
coast.  The  decision  was  in  favor  of 
the  north  Inlet,  but  this  did  not  neces- 
trlly  Involve  that  Ita  outlet  should  lie 
the  narrow  and  non-navigable  line. 
when  near  its  southwestern  extremity 
there  was  a  broad  and  deep  channel. 
which  Vancouver  himself  had  chosen 
on  his  voyage  down  ihe  channel  as  his 
means  of  reaching  the  sea.  The  most 
casual  glance  at  the  map  will  indicate 
to  anyone  whose  mind  Is  not  blinded 
by  prejudice  that  this  Tongas  Strait 
of  l«i25.  Rns.'la  was  to  have  to  54  de- 
is  the  natural  outlet.  It  corresponds 
also  with  the  object  of  the  convention 
grees  40  minutes.  The  line  from  Cape 
Mu7.on  at  54  degreeiit  40  minutes 
strilces  the  Coast  Islands  at  Tongas 
Strait  at  just  about  54  degrees  40 
minutes,  whereas  If  it  entered  at  the 
narrow  strait  north  of  Kannaghunut 
island,  it  would  be  above  55  N.  lati- 
tude. 

THINKS  ALVERSTONE'S 
OECISION    REASONABLE. 

jjord  Alvcr-stone  m*»y  have  been 
wrong — all  human  beingj  are  fallible. 
Giving  the  matter  my  best  considi'ra- 
tion,  I  think  his  decision  was  reason- 
able and  fair.  'lUt  who  will  »ay  that 
It    was    not    honestly    and    ImpartlflHy 


glvon  according  to  hU  best  knowledge 
and  iiMilty?  What  motive  could  he 
have  had  In  deciding  adversely  to  t  an- 
udu  In  a  matter  purely  judicial'.'  Some 
pel-sons  have  been  absurd  enough  X** 
charge  that  this  was  done  at  the  in- 
Htance  of  thf  Impeilal  government,  who 
wire  InterestL-d  in  getth.x  thi'  mat- 
ter disposed  of.  No  rational  man  who 
stopa  to  reflect  can  ever  Klve  such  a 
proposition  a  moment's  thought.  No 
cabinet  minister  in  the  Imperial  gov- 
ernment would  ever  think  of  ventur- 
ing to  approach  a  British  judge  and 
seek  to  Influence  his  decision.  Ever 
in  Canada,  where  some  think  our  Ideals 
are  not  as  high  as  those  in  England. 
no  cabinet  minister  would  approach  a 
Canadian  judge  and  propose  that  he 
should  violate  his  judicial  oath  ?«>;  Po- 
litical or  national  reasons,  und  If  it 
were  attempted.  It  u  »uld  be  Instantly 
and  properly  resented.  Lord  Alver- 
stone  stands  on  the  highest  plane 
among  British  Jurist^,.  As  Sir  Richard 
Webster,  he  was  twice  attorney-gen- 
eral of  England— one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent men  at  the  bar.  in  his  time,  and 
when  he  was  elevated  to  one  of  the 
greatest  judicial  posts  in  the  nation 
or  the  world,  what  being  could  im- 
agine him  r  ostituting  a  spotless  name 
and  reputHt  )n  by  entering  Into  a  low 
intrigue  with  politicians  to  color  hla 
judgment  according  to  political  needs? 
These  ■.nJuBtlflable  Insinuations  which 
were  scattered  broadcast  over  Canada 
for  years,  by  persons  who  had  prob- 
ably never  spent  two  hours  in  careful 
study  of  the  points  at  Issue,  were  an 
unmerited  aspersion  on  British  honor, 
and  were  and  are  as  baseless  and  un- 
founded as  the  fables  of  Aesop  or  the 
fantastic  imaginings  of  the  Baron 
Munchausen. 

ARE  THE   BARREN    ISLANDS 
A   SOURCE   OF    DANGER? 

One  other  absurdity  in  this  connec- 
tion must  be  noted.  It  has  been  per- 
sistently alleged  that  possession  of 
these  two  barren  islands  of  a  few 
acres  is  a  danger  to  us,  as  they  can 
be  made  a  base  for  military  and  naval 
operations  by  the  United  States.  If 
they  were  handed  over  to  Canada  to- 
morrow, the  United  State«,  within  five 
miles  of  these  islands,  coqid  erect  all 
the  military  posts  and  naval  Bt>'.iions 
she  required  on  her  own  adjoin'ng  ter- 
ritory. This  is  another  instance  of  the 
folly  which  is  born  of  zeal  without  In- 
teUfgenre   and   reflection.      The  posses- 
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■Ion  of  the  Island*  or  want  of  thpm 
ii  of  such  inflnltMlmal  Importance  to 
Canada  that  dlacumdon  of  th#in  In 
fruttlwas.  Under  the  award.  Canada 
did  add  to  her  territory  two  tarye 
lilanda  which  had  long  been  claimed 
by  the  United  Btatee.  and  fur  thle  let 
us  be  duly  thankful,  but  It  li  at  the 
eame  time  Idle  to  renard  Ihle  acqul-l- 
tlon  aa  of  any  irr'-at  value  or  Import- 
ance to  Canada. 
CANADA'S  OIJBCT 
TO  OITAIN   A  PORT. 

The  dUpoaal  of  the  rest  of  the  line 
doee  not  require  .'enithy  conelderatlon. 
It  wap  uUlmut*'H  eetabllahed  on  prac- 
tically the  lines  that  had  hei-n  udopted 
In  all  the  mapn  which  had  been  madu 
and  ueed  by  RuHMta,  the  United  Statee, 
Oreat  BrlUln,  Canada  and  British 
Columbia  from  the  date  of  the  treaty 
of  1836,  until  the  dlscovc-y  of  gold  on 
the  Yukon,  when  Canada  prepared  a 
map  for  uee  In  negotiating  with  the 
Amtrlcane  at  the  meeting  of  the  Joint 
hliih  comml«lonere  In  1897.  T^at  map 
tnide  the  line  beginLilntf  on  the  coasi 
J'i  84  degrees  40  minutes  to  run  up 
the  Clarence  Strait;  but  as  the  lan- 
tuaff*  oi  the  treaty  so  exRressly  stated 
the  Portland  channel,  ihls  was  aban- 
doned In  presenting  thei'  case  to  the 
tribunal  In  1903,  and  the  southern  line 
ran  up  the  Portland  channel  until  It 
met  the  56th  parallel.  The  object  of 
Canada  was  to  obtain  a  port,  and  the 
line  urged  by  Canada  con8^quent]y  ran 
along  the  coast  in  such  a  way  as  to 
cross  the  Lynn  canal  before  its  head 
waters  were  reached.  If  this  had  been 
adopted,  the  two  Anerican  towns  or 
posts  of  Dyea  and  Skagway  would 
have  been  in  Canadian  territory,  and 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  would  have  been 
pulled  down,  and  the  Union  Jack  put 
up.  This  would  have  been  a  very 
pleasant  and  desirable  event  for  Can- 
ada; but  it  could  scarcely  Have  been 
done  consistently  with  the  plainly  de- 
cli.red  objects  of  the  negotiators  of 
the  treaty  of  1825.  The  Russian  ne- 
gotiators made  a  very  explicit  declara- 
tion of  their  reasons  for  Insisting  upon 
a  strip  of  land  on  the  coast  of  the 
mainland.  It  was  that  the  Hudson 
Bay  company,  or  any  other  fur  trad- 
ing company  should  not  he  able  to 
Interfere  with  their  posts  on  the  Is- 
lands of  Alexander  Archipelago,  by  an 
adjoining  port  on  the  coast.  Re- 
verting again  to  the  reports  of  the 
negotiations,  let  us  note  the  words  of 


the  Russian  pleni potent l«r let.  Count 
NVsselrode  and  M.  de  Poletlcx  Sir 
Charles  Bagot,  the  British  plenlpiitt-n- 
tiary.  had.  In  reply  to  the  demand  for 
ihlH  llslere,  or  strip  of  land  on  the 
mainland,  mad.'  the  '.  wing  repre- 
Mentations:  '^A  line  o»  demarcation 
drawn  from  the  southern  extn-mlty 
of  Princf  of  Wales  Island  to  the  mou^h 
of  Portland  channel,  thence  up  the 
middle  of  the  channel  until  It  touches 
the  mainland,  thence  t')  the  mountains 
bordering  the  coast  and  thence  along 
the  mountains  as  far  as  139  longitude 
would  deprive  his  Britannic  Majesty  of 
sovereignty  over  all  the  Inlets  and 
small  bays  lying  between  latitude  Rfl 
and  54.40  whereof  s#*veriil  (as  there 
is  everv  reason  to  lielleve)  communi- 
cate directly  with  the  establishments 
of  the  Hudson  Bay  r-mpany  and  are 
consequently  of  essential  Importance 
to  Its  commerce. 

THE   MPLY  OF 
THE    RUMIANB. 

To  this  the  Russian  plenipotentiaries 
replied  that  those  proposals  had  been 
examined  by  the  emperor,  who  had 
charged  thet  .  to  repeat  to  the  British 
plenlpotentliirlea  "That  the  possession 
of  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  without  o 
Kllce  of  territory  upon  the  coast  situat- 
ed In  front  of  that  Island  could  be  of 
no  utility  to  Russia.  That  any  es- 
tablishment formed  upon  said  island, 
or  upon  the  surrounding  Islands  would 
And  Itself,  as  It  were,  flanked  by  the 
English  establishments  on  the  main- 
land and  completely  at  the  mercy  of 
these  latter."  This  was  the  has!'  of 
negotiations  Insisted  upon  by  Russia 
to  the  end.  Sir  Charles  Bngot  broke 
off  negotiations  for  a  time,  but  his 
place  was  taken  later  by  Sir  Stratford 
Canning  who.  under  Instructions,  con- 
r^ented  to  this  llsiere,  or  strip,  on  the 
terms    demanded    by    Russia.  It    Is 

perfectly  clear  that  If  the  Hudson  Bay 
company  co-ild  have  created  a  port 
under  this  treaty,  on  the  I*ynn  canal, 
that  everything  w'.ilch  the  Russian  gov- 
ernment had  insisted  upon  avoiding 
would  have  been  done,  and,  therefore, 
in  making  maps  of  the  strip  of  land  aa 
It  ran  north  to  Mount  St.  Ellas.  It  was 
drawn  as  the  treaty  requIreB.  parallel 
to  the  sinuosities  of  the  coast,  "nd 
curved  about  the  head  of  I.*> 
as  In  T-espect  to  all  the  othei 
ties  of  the  coast. 


CANADA'S    FIOHT 
WA»  A  OOOD  ONC. 

ui'ianio  of  l«i    mar  ni.   Ipaiuen     fn.m 

Itle  e-oal"  Ih  J,';,r„  tL*"  "J'""  "•" 
ranie-    l.ul   in   ,h  """""'""'•    mountain 

"1  I'ounXry  ;Tll,'r„T""'"'«  "  ""'"■- 
™«»t,  the  .hW  thin,  n"*""  ■"  ""■ 
fxplorei,     H„"     th,,    „*    ■""""■••red    l.y 

•■ndeavorsi!  i„  °'  ""'"'  "ho  huv 

A  HANOE     NCAR 
THe  COAST. 


h/Ti'.i.";"  •  ""'"'I"-  ■•'  ih"wa"^r 

::v;i;^«"»-n!'i.'rr!rii.l"> 
■.. "- "maMie":;.;;;",..'"""""  "»«" 

PABALLIL  TO  THS 
•INUOSITlUt  OF  COASi. 

r.irc     wa,    »,|,h    L„,j    Alveratonp        if 
'en  n„  r"uT,"'C"u,  f"'    »'"'"'    •"■"' 


«pl„„r  T' I  "at.^"r,r'  "•  ""■  Canadian 
»    ranite    couw    .      "1"', '"'"filling  like 

from  Ave  to  «ni''    °'   V'1"'*'    »"'"''   '"> 

lentlon  before  the  '^'L,f-»■l'«,•"''n  ron- 
range  of  mountj^  THiunal  that  a 
eould     be    ^mI,„1  "<■'■•    '"P    coast 

"ot  be  obtained  Th""",  "'n  ""«  could 
nxed  near  the  ;hii'  ""*  ""*'"  '"  be 
K-ne'al  eon  m,r  ^  .,;  according  to  the 
the  coa,r  oonci,  e^  "'"untuln,  „e,r 
regular  range  ne!r.5i.'  f"  """  ■> 
waa   stoutlv   deSf.J  '"'"''"■   which 

"nesrsfn^rrthrrurrhr^^'u^' 


IS   HI  AMENAr.LC  TO 
ATTACK  AND  ASPERSIONS? 

ic-ttiiZ-Y-riajS 
■rs,;"a^^?affi:.r-3 

M    ne   may  have   been   wuiJ \„J^' 
m,.re.clo„.    muy    be   er™nS!u»  "  ^u^ 

^z.  r„,e-^iitr?„'d  'h'o,;rrc'Ju'j: 

H.        .^i      .u     ""    "'•rument.    present- 

Thei  """  »""  '"'  rfaaon  "f„?  Jt 
b,^  .1  ■^™''°"«  ">«>■  not  he  Infaillble 
Ported-'b^^L''"'""'  ^'"'"■'»'  and'aupl- 
ported    bj     an    array    of    facts    which 


II 


J"«ko.  and  hl.lory   will  .o  dV.-li.ri. 
HOW  WAt  IMPIRIAI. 
QOVMNMINT    HtPONtlBLIf 

«ro,ind,     f-»n«da      had     di'i-llriTrf     .V, 

Ihat  Canada  wa.  ,a<Tln<-..d  l.y  Rrlulh 
Z^^'T"'"'''  '^'"  '■•"'"""I  thar,;.. 
Canl'd,""  """f'r  '■'"  "  trlhunal  th„ 
far  a>   he.      ^pi)lnl»f.  were  ion,,.rnfd- 

»rd  c-hlM  Ju.tlre  and   "Imli.c'.d--"   ,    ,; 
■■le  airaln.t  Canada   I.  i„o  ro..n- 
for    tiinnlderatlon. 


►        (TINO   FOR  CANADA 
FB     ^   aiaiNNINQ  TO  END. 

Ti       Brltlkh      atturney>iieneral      un.. 
''«"'";»    '"■•    Canada    f/om    Z-Ue^iT- 

?n.  Ll.?  ■'"'■'"'""  «««  given  hi.  ,mln- 

In  h  ''*<^'»l""».    and    It    dot.«    not    ieen, 

ottcmn.  „r;  T"  "■"  '"  ""^  hum;  „f 
oitemptlnK  to  plot  with   judge,  to  «et 

tweaTTh"  ""'',"•*■"■  Pomi"«rf„' 
ab/urd  Ji"  *;'"""'  «urae.tlc,n  I,  t„„ 
"referred   ,'",'°"'    <^»"»llTall"n    and 

fn.m  pre,,  .n'''  """'ndln*  choru, 
th\T  nuMi„„  '■J,Ti''  '"/'anada     on 

I'  th.  Irn^l;  I^'  """  »  British  Judge. 
L  ■?,?  '"Pf^'al  government  «ere really 
>o  PU5lllanlmou.  a>  to  be  .eekln™  a 


wn,l,r  ^>r.  r^  ,""'•'■  """"'""l  rival. 
n,r  uT.^C  lln.low  have  Wrlllin  t.) 
I^'rrt  MInto,  ■unr.ting  to  the  Cana. 
IhHr  •."','""""<    ""•     •app.lln'ln, "« 

NOT  ONI    INCIDINT 
PHOVINO  •ACRIPICt. 

mJk'  l.'",';;„,  'ii'""""  "l»-rvallon  I 
h^   ^^nL:.^"'  ""'''"  '»  "'"  "n"  In.hlent 

j".M-l?.r.„>  '^'"  '«'«'nnln«  to  end  that 
SmZ  I  ,'  '"".''»'•  '•'"'  ""at  Britain 
«a.r  need    Oinadlan      mtere.la.        Th,' 

r,n  In..*"  •^'  ""''  Influence  of  her  dip. 
llM  end-""  'J-',,'""'.",""'  '"  '"■'"■'  ''"na- 
l-Jl  o?  Jh  T""./""  'unduet  an,!  .on- 
D^a Lh  1,^  ;.  '""J  "  "■"  "nreaervedly 
nVjt.  '".pn.dlan  hand.,  and  If  thi 
,.«„   .       *'"    unaitlatactory    no    blame 

he  mu^riSf'"'',  f  """  "••Partme'n; 
ine    Imperial    cat>  net.     I    think    'i    b,i.j 

r7,X    u'^iV-,  .  '  *""  '"'"""'■'''    "h" 

.^r'rar„;rve"r'nm;;"„r '"" ""- ""  '■"■ 

A  CANADIAN 

RATHER   THAN    IMPERIALIST. 

li'.MrialT.'l'   "^f"'   '""   "'"'    '••'"«  an 

,1^.    .„.  '    "'n    a    Canadian,    un.l 

lo\c    my    country,     am     orouc!    ,       i  J 

chVii "  'r  h'"'  ""•'  f'^i'  'nough  to 

„r  .1,  .    *"  '""B  a«  we  are  a  part 

OreatHH,. ?„"■,,  """"  confederation, 
anv  V,.  ..  "  ,'"'"  """•"  no  .tep  In 
iithou,  I7.,  "'".'.""  '"  "'"•  lnte?e.t" 
"o Ice  ,  I  *,'.'"f  '  """"a  a  commanding 
voice    m    lt5    determination. 

NOTHING  AT  ALL 
IN  THE  CHARQE, 

.ent'atl,m7n  VT"."'  *  f"*""'!  repre- 
'hc  L„.e  1  '^  "■'■?'>'  ""  Waahlngton, 
Hrn.?  .  Ii"  authority  to  George 
"oTreliJ^  "-f  ""*  In  the  name  of  Jhl 
°n  187?  ,^  Reciprocity  treaty 
■n       1S74,       to       sir       Charles       Tup- 


» 


'^.^   i?       "'*''«      »      '™de      treaty 
with    Prance   In   1893,  and  recently   to 
Meaars.  Fielding  and  Brcdeur  to  make 
another  with   the  same  country.  Theae 
tentlemen    were    handicapped    by      no 
otHclal    meddling.     They    had    the    uie 
ot    the    King's    name    and    their    own 
sweet  will.       The  Behring  Sea  matter 
was    aettled    by    Canadians      to      suit 
themselves;    the   Waahlngton   treaty  of 
1888  was   negotiated   with   Sir  Charles 
Tupper    representing    Cat.  Ida,    and    In 
me  Joint   high    commission   of  1897-98 
to  adjust  matters  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada,     Sir  Wilfrid  Lau- 
rler.  Sir  Richard  Cartwrlght,  sir  Louis 
Davles  and  John  Charlton  represented 
,  '"'S'   *"''    ^'"'"'    Herschell   was  the 
only    Eng.lshman    on    It    and    he    was 
there   by    Canadian    request.       Where, 
pray.  Is  there  an  Instance  which  J.stl- 
nes  even  a  suspicion  that  Great  Brit- 
ain   since    confederation      has    In    the 
smane.-t  degree  sacrificed  Canadian  In. 
teresta  by  design  or  by  Imbecile  com- 
placency?      Yet   this  Is  the  reiterated 
charge. 


END  PLIAOINO 
THE  BABY  ACT. 

As  Canada  grows  and  becomes  more 
Important,  she  will  exercise  a  larger 
influence  and  assume  a  fuller  responsi- 
bility In  the  disposal  of  matters  touch- 
ing her  Interests  In  foreign  countries. 
The  time  may  come  when  she  will 
assume  full  responsibility.  But  while 
we  should  be  always  ready  to  uphold 
our  rights  firmly  and  tenaciously  It  Is 
not  manly,  when  we  lose,  to  seek  to 
shift  the  responsibility  upon  the  Im- 
perial authorities.  It  Is  not  a  very 
manly  thing  to  do  If  there  was  some 
Jusilflcatlon  for  It.  It  Is  never  heroic 
for  a  man  or  a  nation  to  throw  blame 
on  others;  It  Is  especially  Ignoble  to  do 
so  without  any  Justification  whatever. 
Let  us  grow  and  develop  and  fulfil 
to  the  highest  degree  our  national 
alms  aid  aspirations,  but.  In  the  name 
"f  Canadian  manhood,  let  as  have 
done  with  pleading  the  baby  act,  and 
meanly  seeking  to  assuage  our  nation- 
al disappointments  by  unfounded  Im- 
putations upon  the  Intelligence  and 
good  faith  of  the  Imperial  government. 


